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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THB GREAT POUTICAL DUEL BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND THE SOUTH PRSCm>ING THB CIVIL WAR 

THE PKESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1852 

THE excitement over the compromise measures had 
scarcely subsided when the quadrennial election of a 
President claimed the country's attention. Seldom 
had the political sky been less dear. The advantage seemed 
to lie with the Democrats, not that their party had been 
wiser than the opposite party, nor that it had done anythit^ 
to deserve the support of the country, but because it had 
been out of power and was less responsible than its rival for 
the fierce agitation over the Omnibus Bill. 

The Democratic convention met in Baltimore on the ist 
of June. Four notable aspirants for the honor were promi- 
nently spoken of ; General Cass, the stalwart and dignified 
leader ; James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, "The Little Giant," and ex-Governor Marcy of New 
York. But each had his element of weakness, and after 
many ballots it was seen that none of these four could com- 
mand the necessary two thirds, and the convention cast its 
eyes about for a dark horse. The mantle fell on the shoul- 
ders of Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire. Fierce was the 
son of a soldier of the Revohition, and he learned his first 

T<H.1V — I I 
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1 HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

lessons of patriotism while sitting at his father's hearth- 
stone listening to the stories of that long and dreary war, 
told over and over again by his father and the comrades who 
often gathered at his fireside to talk of the olden days. The 
son grew to manhood, became a leading member of tbe bar, 
and served in both houses of Congress. He declined an 
invitation to enter the Cabinet of President Polk, but he 
volunteered his services to the Mexican War, and, though 
be knew little of military affairs, the favtu- of the President 
sooo made him a brigadier general. In no sense was Frank- 
lin Pierce a great man. He had not won great distinction as 
a lawyer, nor as a statesman, and still less as a suldier. 

But Pierce possessed some of the needful qualities of a 
suoxssful candidate. He was hale and jovial, and he won 
friends on every side. Being a secondary man in public life, 
he had awakened few antagonisms. Moreover, he accepted 
um'eservedly the Democratic platform, the chief plank of 
which was that indorsing the compromise measures, includ- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law. A wave of disappointment 
spread over the party at the nomination of Pierce. Why 
should the great party leaders, who bad spent their lives in 
the forefront of battle, be set aside for this mediocre man? 
But this feeling subsided and the party was soon united as 
one man for its candidate. 

Tbe Whig convention met ten days after the adjournment 
of the Democrats, in the same hall of the same city. The 
party was hopelessly divided; it was little more than a disor- 
ganized mass, and the herculean efforts of the leaders to 
bring harmony proved fruitless. The chief candidates for 
the nomination were three: Winfield Scott, Millard Fill- 
more, and Daniel Webster. But the rock that threatened 
to wredc the party was the platform, rather than the choice 
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NOMINATION OF WINFIELD SCOTT $ 

of candidates. The southern wing of the party demanded 
that the convention indorse the compromise measures as a 
finality. Such an act would be equivalent to a promise to 
^tate the subject no more, and to aid in the enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. How <x>uld the Seward Whigs do 
Uiis? How could the men who had fought that measure io 
Congress, or those who had been enraged at the seizure of 
Anthony Bums, bad exults at the rescue of Joshua Glover 
— how could they now pronounce that hated law a final set- 
tlement of the great question ? 

Yet the southern Whigs were inflexible in their demand 
that the convention indorse this measure, as the Democratic 
convention had done. Many Democrats had also opposed 
the passage of this law ; but most of these had reentered the 
party fold; a few had swung away into the ranks of the 
Frce-soilers. The defection in that party was not serious. 
It was like a tiny satelUte cast off from the major planet 
But it was different with the Whigs. Under the powerful 
leadership of Seward nearly half the party was ready to re- 
sist the demands of the South. At length, however, the 
Seward people, after coming to a tadt understanding with 
some of the southern delegates that the northern wing 
should name the candidate, yielded the point, and the Fu- 
gitive Slave Act was indorsed as a finality by the conven- 
tion. Yet it was with exceeding difficulty that Scott was 
nominated. The South objected to Scott because he stood 
too near to Seward, the originator of the higher-law doc- 
trine, because he refused to express himself on the com- 
promise, and because he bad written a letter some years be- 
fore which seemed to indicate that he desired the ultimate 
extinction of slavery.' The South wanted Fillmore, a 
'Von HolM, Vol IV. p. itia 
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northern man, it is true, but he had signed the Fugitive 
Slave Law and had shown great vigor in enforcing it' 

Then there was Webster, who fondly h<^>ed that the prize 
would fall to him. But Webster was the idol of no great 
section. He had a few faithful friends, but he had for- 
feited the allegiance of the North by his Seventh of March 
Speech. Whatever may have been his motives in making 
that speech, whatever may be the judgment of history in 
regard to it, it is certain that his contemporaries could not 
shake off the belief that he was bidding for southern sup- 
port in the presidential race, and that thenceforth he was 
classed with the northern men of southern principles.* But 
the South would not support Webster. He was too new a 
convert to win their confidence. They remembered him as 
the author of the mighty speech against Hayne, as the re- 
viver of the doctrine of nationality; and if now he would 
barter the convictions of a lifetime to win the favor of the 
South, what mi^t he do, if he became President, to regain 
the favor of his own section? No, the South could not trust 
tiie great New Englander with the sacred interests of 
slavery, and in all the fifty-three ballots of the conventi<Mi he 
received not one vote from that section,* 

'The FiUmore followera were called "Silver Cnjt." 
'Horace Mann declared that if President Jaduon, to win a tiitrd 
term, had defended tlie United 5t«t« Bank and made Nicholaa Biddle 
hii botom friend; if Clay had abandoned his protective principles and 
become a free trader; if Calhoun had raised the standard of immediate 
emancipation — none of these changes would have furnished such ma- 
terial of contradiction and amazement as that of Webster. " Mr. Web- 
■ter espouses doctrines more southern than South Carolina, and be- 
comes Calhouner than Mr. Ca.liioun."-~Congresjioiuit Globe, ist Ses- 
won 33d Cong., App., p. 1079. 

* It it said, however, that the southern delegates promised Webster 
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Scott was nominated cm the fifty-third ballot; but this 
did not bring hannony to the party. His name awakened 
little enthusiasm in the North and still less in the South. Al- 
exander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, and other leading 
southern Whigs put forth a manifesto declaring that they 
would not support Scott Such was the oindition of the 
Whig party when it went before the people asking their 
suffrages in 1852. Twice had the Whigs won by choosing 
a soldier to head their ticket, and now they had chosen a 
third, greater than either; but the times had changed. 
Scott lost ground throughout the campaign, and carried only 
four states in the election.' The victory of Pierce was more 
sweeping than any since the second election of Monroe, 
though the campaign was notable for the extreme apathy 
of the people. William R. King of Alabama, who had 
served many years in the Senate, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent 

The cause of the great Democratic victory was the fact 
that the party was unanimous and doubtless sincere in its 
promise to leave the slavery question undisturbed, a matter 
on which the Whigs, notwithstanding their forced plat- 
form, were yet divided. The people, especially the busi- 
ness men of the country, were utterly weary of the agita- 
tion, and they gave their suffrages to the party that promised 
them rest.* 

tiieir votes if fae could come down to Mason and Dixon's line with 
forty. But this, as they probably knew, he could not do. 

'Vermont, Massacfausetta, Kentud^, and Tennessee. See Stan- 
wood'a "Presidential Elections," p. 191. 

' The Free Soil party had also its ticket in the field, headed by Sen- 
ator John P. Hale of New Hampshire; but it carried no state, and ita 
popular vote was much lighter than in i&4fi, when Van Buren headed 
the ticket 
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DEATH OF CLAY AND WEBSTER 

While the Whig convention sat in Baltimore, the founder 
of the party lay on his deathbed in Washington. But once 
Mnce the opening of Congress had Clay been able to go to 
Ae Senate. He was dying, and the summons came ere the 
dose of the month that had witnessed this last national con- 
vention of the party in which he had so long been the lead- 
ing figure. His end was peaceful and calm ; he passed away 
with sinttre confidence in the Christian religion. Few men 
have been so deeply mourned by the whole nation as was 
Henry Clay. The solemn funeral procession passed through 
various cities of the North before crossing the Alleghanies; 
and, as it moved to the mournful music, the evidence of sor- 
row, shown by the vast CTOwds that gathered, betokened the 
love in which the deceased was held. 

Henry Qay possessed some great qualities. As a parlia- 
mentary leader he has no equal in American history. As a 
party leader, as an idol of the people, he stood in the high- 
est rank; and indeed, but three men in our history — Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, and Blaine — can be classed with him in 
this respect Clay was a man of definite party principles 
and aims, but at a time of imminent peril he would waver 
and stoop a little below his ordinary level to carry his ends. 
This is shown by his Alabama letter, and by his hedging 
on the tarifif in the campaign of 1844. As a statesman Qay 
cannot be placed in the very first rank. He lacked the broad 
analytic mind of Jefferson, the deep foresight of Hamilton, 
and the prophetic intuition of Jackson. His judgment was 
too often at fault. Some of the greatest achievements of his 
life proved to be political blunders, notably his forcing the 
bank charter through Congress in 1832. 

Qay has been called the great compromiser, thot^h he 
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was the author of but two compromises in his long career : 
first, that of 1833 on the tariff, and second, the Compro- 
mise of 185a* But the wisdom of both of these is open 
to question. The compromise measure of 1850 may have 
been necessaiy to avert greater dangers ; but its author did 
not foresee that he was sacrificing his own beloved party 
upon the altar, and that the evils he sought to avert were 
only postponed for a very few years. But Nature kindly 
spared him from seeing those evils, and Henry Clay, after a 
long public career, strangely mingled with light and shadow, 
laid aside his staff " like one that is weary," and his ashes 
were laid to rest in his own beloved Kentucky. 

Daniel Webster, a few years younger than Clay, was &»• 
0ociated with him in public life for nearly forty years, and 
their names are frequently linked ti^ether in history. They 
were leaders m the same great party ; usually, but not at* 
ways, they were personal as well as political friends. But 
the two men were so unlike that it is difficult to find a point 
of resemblance. As a party leader Clay stood far above 
Webster; as a giant in intellect Webster overshadowed 
Clay. Clay won the love of the people ; Webster won their 
admiration and praise. Clay made many warm friends, and 
had bitter enemies ; Webster had fewer friends, and almost 
no personal enemies. Both were intensely American, and 
the passionate desire of each was to become president of the 
United States. With Qay this longing covered most of his 
political life ; with Webster, only a few of his latter years. 

* CUy has often been called the atithor of the Miuouri Compro- 
nute i but aiide from the second compromise conceniing the admitsioa 
of free blacks into Missouri, he had no more to do with it than some 
of his colleagues. 
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Both failed, tott each made a permanent' name in American 

history far above that of the average President. 

As an orator Webster holds the first place in our history; 
as a constitutional lawyer he stands without a peer, and he 
was singularly powerful in developing a constitutional prin- 
ciple. But he was not painstaking; he disliked the routine 
work of Congress, and one of his lifelong drawbacks was 
indolence. Webster was not without faults, the most notable 
of which was a want of thrift. His income from his pro- 
fession was large, but he had no power to keep out of debt, 
and bis life work would have been thereby weakened but 
for the aid of some of his rich friends, who now and then 
came to the rescue. The last years of Webster's life were 
we^ened by his inordinate desire to be President; but he 
always fell far short of receiving the nomination of his 
party. He was more popular with the masses than with the 
politicians, but not even among the people was there any 
great desire for his candidacy. He had never been a party 
leader, nor had he proved himself a safe party man ; and, as 
above stated, he appealed to the intellect rather than to the 
heart. The last great effort of his friends to secure his 
nomination at Baltimore in 1852 proved a disastrous failure. 

Webster's grief and disappointment at this crushing de- 
feat furnish the saddest incident in his great life. The ac- 
TOunt of his interview with his friend, Rufus Choate, the 
great Boston lawyer, after the convention had adjourned, is 
inexpressibly sad, and Choate afterward referred to it as 
the most mournful experience of his life.* A few months 
later the great New England statesman sank down into 
the grave, denouncing the pursuit of politics as vanity of 
vanities, and advising his friends to vote for the Democratic 
' Harvey, quoted by Rhodes, Vol. I, p. 36a 
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candidates. Thus the most brilliant star in the political 
fiimament, after waning from the passing of its zenith, was 
obscured at its setting by a dark cloud.* 

But Webster's final days were days of peace. As he lay 
at his Marshfield home waiting for the final call, he seemed 
to have forgotten all about the turmoils of political strife, 
and his mind soared through the realms of the unknown. 
He spoke of the wondrous works of God ; he requested that 
on his tombstone be inscribed a statement of his profound be- 
lief that the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be a divine reality; 
be disctused the gradual steps of dissolution with his phy- 
sician, and said that no man who is not a brute can say that 
he is not afraid of death. " I shall die to-night," " said he 
to his physician, as the sun rose on the last day of his life. 
It was on one of those dreamy October days, known as In- 
dian summer, when Nature invites everything that hath 
breath to love her and to praise the Lord, that the great man 
cast his eyes for the last time on her changing forms, that 
he heard for the last time the murmuring waves of the At- 
lantic through his open window, that he called his family 
one by one and bade them farewell. At nightfall he sank 
into a gentle slumber. Waking after midnight, he said, " I 
still live," his last intelligible words. In the early morning 
his life went out with the ebbing of the tide.** 

The mourning for Webster was widespread and sincere. 
The attitude of the South at the Whig convention had 
caused a reaction throughout the North. Boston had given 
him a grand reception in July, and now Massachusetts was 
heartbroken at the death of her great son. 

•S« Von Holjt, Vol. IV, p. 304. 

"Curtis's "Life of Webater," Vol II, p. 696. 

" Ibid., 697-701. 
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AH human talents and virtues have their limitations. Na- 
ture is not untfonn in distributing her gifts. When she 
makes a man great in this or in that line, she often leaves 
him in other respects, like Samson with the shorn locks, as 
weak as other men. Webster's life was a great life; but he 
was weak in some points. Strange that such a man should 
pine for an office that so many smaller men had filled. 
Stninge, too, that he could not see, as we now see, that the 
presidency, had he attained it, would not probably have 
added a jot to his illustrious name in American history. But 
we must remember Webster, not by the weaknesses of his 
later years, but for his whole life, eqiecially for the prin- 
ciple of nationality of which he was our greatest exponent, 
a principle epitomized in his own undying words : *' Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable." 

FAUL OF THE WHIG PASTY. 

We have taken leave of the two great leaders of the Whig 
party ; we must now give a parting word to the party itself. 
But a few weeks after the death of the great New England 
statesman at Marshfield the party to which he belonged re- 
ceived a blow at the polls from which it could not recover. 
This was the last national campaign of the Whig party. 
The structure was tottering to its fall, and ere the return 
of the next quadrennial election the story of its existence 
was history. Of the many political organizations in our 
history the Whig party was one of only four that became 
so powerful as to secure control of the government ; and it 
differs from the other three in that it has left us no legis- 
lation of permanent value, by which to enrich our national 
life and to distinguish its name in history.** During the 
"Sm Schouler. Vol. IV, p. 261. 
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twenty years of its existence it had but one rival, the Dem- 
ocratic party, and by that party it was beaten in all its great 
measures. It will be remembered that the compromise 
measures of 1850 were sectional and not partisan in their 
nature, and while most of the country seemed disposed to 
accept them as a finali^, they awakened the lasting oppo- 
sition of many, and the odium had to be borne l^ the Wh^ 
party. Many Democrats had supported the measures, but 
they were fathered by the great Whig leader and signed by 
a Whig President, and the resentment they awakened north 
and south was visited upon that party. On this rock the 
party became hopelessly divided, and these measures are 
usually regarded as the cause of its downfall. But there 
were other causes. 

The old Federal party had been overthrown because it 
was too aristocratic and centralizing in its tendencies, be- 
cause it differed too widely from its Democratic rival The 
Whig party's downfall was due in part to the opposite rea- 
son — it had become too Democratic. It had yielded to the 
Democrats on all the great issues between them : the bank, 
the independent treasury, the tariff, and at length the issues 
of the Mexican War. Not one of these did the Whigs at- 
tempt to disturb when they regained power in 1848 ; and the 
only other great question before the country, slavery, was 
sectional and not partisan. After 1850, therefore, the two 
great parties stood on common ground. No longer were 
there principles to fight for — only spoils. And since, as 
before stated, in the world of politics two of a kind cannot 
exist together, one of these two parties must disappear. 

But the Democratic party was no better than the Whig. 
Why then did it survive while its rival perished? Because, 
first, its traditions and history, almost coexistent with the 
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government, appealed to the sentiment of its adherents; 
second, it had held a steady course while the Whigs had 
yielded every important issue between them; and third, it 
escaped the odium of the compromise. Thus, from various 
causes, the Whig party passed into history, and by so doing 
it made way for another that was socm to be bom, one 
destined to do a mighty work for the nation which the old 
party could not have done. 

Millard Fillmore, the last of the Whig Presidents, was a 
man of sincere and honest motives. The odium of signing 
the Fugitive Slave I^w he could not outlive; but, as before 
stated, there is little doubt that he meant it for the best, and 
it is difficult to see how he could have done otherwise with- 
out bringing disaster on the country. He was the victim 
of conditions that he could not control. 

THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL 

Franklin Pierce was the youngest man ever made Presi- 
dent up to that time." His inaugural address was generally 
well received ; but the statement that new territory should 
be acquired (and this meant Cuba) confirmed the belief that 
in the great controversy that had convulsed the country the 
sympathies of the new President were with the South. And 
so it proved; whenever it became the duty of this northern 
President to show his hand on the slavery question, he in- 
variably decided with the slaveholder. 

In his cabinet we find three men of national fame. Marcy 
of New York, who had served in Polk's cabinet, became 
secretary of state; Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, secretary 

™ Mr. King, who had gone to Cuba for his health, waa there sworn 
into office as Vice President He returned to his Alabama home a few 
weeks later, and died on April 18. 
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of war; and Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, attoroey- 
general. Many had for many years been a leader in New 
York, had been governor of the state and senator in Con- 
gress. His famous phrase "To the victors belong the 
spoils," has been quoted by unnumbered millions — at first as 
a happy statement of a policy accepted by all, now only to 
be condemned. Davis had risen rapidly in public life after 
the Mexican War, in which he had proved himself a brave 
and skillful officer. But his strange career was only begun, 
and we leave a further accxmnt of him to a later page. Cush- 
ing was one of the most learned mm ever in public life in 
America. He had been a Whig in ante-Tyler days, had 
performed a most useful service as commissioner to China, 
and on his return had joined the little Tyler party; but on 
its collapse he refused" to return to the Whig fold, and 
joined the Democrats. It was said that Cushing's linguistic 
knowledge was so extensive that he could converse with 
every foreign minister at Washington in the latter's own 
language. The other members of the Cabinet were incon- 
^icuous, and even their names would not interest the reader. 
This Cabinet is the only one, even to this day, that remained 
unbroken during an entire presidential term. 

Not long had Pierce been President when his populari^ 
began to wane, and so it continued steadily to the end of his 
term. It was evident that he lacked executive ability and 
firmness. He received every office seeker with suavity of 
manner, and led him to believe that he would receive the 
desired appointment. But many had to be disappointed, and 
this failing gave the President much trouble and made him 
many enemies. But with all his vacillating he was constant 
in one thing — his desire to please the South and to crush 
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the Abolitionists.** To annex Cuba was the first great dm 
of the administration.'* To further this end Buchanan was 
selected as minister to England, Mason to France, and Soul6 
to Spain ; all of whom were detennined advocates of the 
project. These three ministers, directed by the President 
to meet at a ojnvenient place to consider the subject, met at 
Ostend, a little town in Belgium, and issued an address, 
known as the Ostend Manifesto. In this they urged the 
transfer of Cuba to the United States, by purchase if possi- 
ble, by force if necessary. This was not acted on by the 
administration. 

In his inaugural address President Fierce had promised 
tiie country a rest from the distracting slavery question, and 
this promise he renewed in more emphatic words in his first 
annual message to Congress. And the people were pleased; 
the compromise as a final settlement was taking a firmer hold 
upon the public mind. The North had even become quies- 
cent on the Fugitive Slave Law.'* The country was pros- 
perous ; railroad systems were extending in every direction ; 
manufacturing and commerce were at high tide; the national 
treasury was full to overflowing. Moreover, the Democratic 
party had a powerful hold upon the country. Not only the 
President and both houses of Congress, but also the gov- 

" Gushing, who wis, in an ex treme scute, a northern man with 
touthem principles, stated in a letter that the administration was deter- 
mined to crush out abolitionism in every form. Gushing, as well as 
Pierce, came to sympathize with secession in the sixties. 

** Our filibusters had awakened apprehension in Europe, and in 
1852 England and France had proposed a tripartite agreement with the 
United States to disclaim all intention to get possession of Cuba; but 
the United States declined to enter the agreement 

** Sunrner had made a powerfn) speech in the Senate, calling for 
the repeal of the law (July, 1852) ; but the effect of this had largely 
subsided. 
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cmor and l^slature ol nearly every state, were Democratic. 
Surely the party had every promise of another long lease of 
powrer. Such was the condition of the oountry and the party 
at the c^>eninK of the year 1854, when suddenly there broke 
forth from the political sky a storm more terrific than any 
ttM. bad preceded it in the history of the government It 
came in the form of a legislative act, and its author was 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

Douglas was one of the most brilliant and ambitioos men 
in public life. Thot^h less than forty years old. be had 
vied with the old leaders of the party for the presidential 
nomination in 1852, and had received nearly a hundred 
votes. His support, however, had come from the North, 
and it was necessary in those days for a candidate to win 
southern support in order to gain the presidency, or even 
the nomination of either of the great parties. Cass, Marcy, 
Gushing. Buchanan, Fillmore, Pierce, and even Webster 
bad shown themselves ready to aid the slave power in its 
contest with the rising abolitionism of the North; but 
Douglas had done nothing to win the favor essential to tbe 
realization of his ambition. He was now chairman of the 
Senate committee on territories, and here was hb c^>por- 
tunity. 

The northern part of the Louisiana Purchase, a vast un- 
inhabited region of nearly half a million square miles, lay 
northwestward from Missouri and extended to the boundary 
of British America. The territory was known as Nebraska. 
Dot^las now brought a report before the Senate to give 
tim region territorial organization. In this report were 
two statements of far-reaching importance: first, that tbe 
provision in the Compromise of 1850-— that Utah and New 
ICeiticD be organized with no decision for or against slavery 
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— was designed to establish certain great principles, nameljr, 
that all other territories be organized in the same way — that 
is, the subject of slavery in each must be decided by its 
future inhabitants; second, that in the opinion of eminent 
statesmen Congress had no authority to legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the territories, and, therefore, the eighth 
section of the Missouri Bill of 1820 is null and void. Now 
the eighth section of the Missouri Bill is that which estab- 
lished the compromise line of 36" 30'. 

In few words the above meant this : first, that Congress 
in deciding in 1850 to keep its hands off the slavery subject 
in Utah and New Mexico, meant that this decision should 
apply to all future territories — which every intelligent man 
in and out of Congress knew to be false ; and second, that 
the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional. 

Douglas professed to believe that he had found a way f^ 
which to secure eternal rest for the country on the subject of 
slavery in the territories, by relegating the matter to the 
territories themselves. But Douglas knew better. He must 
have known that his bill, if it became a law, setting aside the 
Missouri Compromise, though not actually repealing it, 
would be sternly resisted at the North. The Congress of 
1820 had no power to bind its successors ; but that solemn 
agreement between the North and South that slavery be 
forever prohibited north of 36° 30' in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, made when Douglas was a toddling child of seven 
years, had received the sanction of the greatest statesmen 
of the time, and had stood like a wall for thirty-four years. 
It was more than an act of Congress. It was an agreement, 
almost as binding as a treaty, between two great secticms 
of the country. What Mason and Dixon's line was to the 
East, the line of 36" 30' was to the West Could Douglas 
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now suppose that he onild set aside this compact, and enaUe 
the slaveholders to fill the heart of the continent, even to the 
Canadian border, with their human property, without rait- 
ing a storm of indignation? But the end had not yet come. 
Douglas knew that his report would please the South, 
diough he had consulted with no southern men in its fram- 
ing. Scarcely, however, had the country caught its breath 
when Dixon, a Kentucky Whig who was filling the unex- 
pired term of the lamented Gay, arose and oiTered to the 
Nebraska Bill an amendment actually repealing the Missouri 
Compromise. This was startling to the Senate and espe- 
cially so to Douglas. He had not intended to go to such 
lengths ; but seeing that, if he rejected the amendment, he 
would displease the South and lose all credit for what be had 
done, he embodied the amendment in his report 

The rising storm of indignation at the North was now 
swelling in volume, and it threatened to become a resistless 
hurricane. Douglas saw that to escape being overwhelmed 
he must secure the support of the administration. President 
Fierce was known to disfavor the Dixon amendment,** nor 
was Douglas in intimate relations with the President But 
he knew that the secretary oC war, Jefferson Davis, belcHiged 
to the inner circle of the President's counselors, and he 
believed that Davis could not oppose a measure so favorable 
to the South. Douglas therefore sought Davis, and Davis 
sought the President. The three men had a long confer- 
ence on Sunday, January 22. The vacillating Pierce soon 
yielded, and the three agreed that the Missouri Compromise 
ought to be repealed. Only a few months before. Pierce 
had renewed his promise that the repose of the people should 

"This was shovm by the WashinKton Union, the organ of the «d< 
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suffer no shock during his official tenn, if it were in his 
power to prevent it. Here was the opportunity of a life- 
time, not only to keep a solenm pledge, but to show himself 
capaUe of making a stand on principle, and thus to do his 
country a great service and to make for himself a name in 
history. The opportunity was lost Pierce desired the sup- 
port of the South in the next presidential race; this fact 
Would explain bis action; so with Douglas. Of the three 
men Davis alone acted on principle and conviction,^* 

On die day following this conference Douglas offered a 
second bill in the Senate, embodying the substance of the 
first, with the addition that it provided for the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise " by declaring it inoperative, and 
divided the territory into two parts to be known as Kansas 
and Nebraska. The Illinois senator defended his bill with 
great power ; but he had not smooth sailing. There were 
strong men in his own party whom he could not control. 
Before the close of January a protest known as an "Appeal 
of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the People of 
the United States," written by Chase and signed by the 
Free-soil Democrats, was published and sent broadcast 
through the North. This was a powerful arraignment of 
the proposed law, pronouncing it a "gross violation of a 

"The view of Professor Burgess, that Douglas may have been 
actuated by hii exaggerated notion, as a radical Democrat, of the vir- 
taes of the westerD people and of the importance of local autonomy, 
should not be wholly rejected But this view cannot alone account for 
Douglas's extraordinary action. 

"In actual practice the Missouri Compromise had been violated. 
By act of Congress in June, 1836. a large tract of land lying north of 
the Missouri River and belonging to the territory of Nebraska was in~ 
corporated into the state of Missouri, This was soon occupied by 
Blsveholderg with their slaves; but the matter attracted little attention 
at the time. 
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auxed pledge, a criminal betrayal of precious rights, . . . 
an atrocious plot to exclude from a vast unoccupied region 
immigrants from the Old World and free laborers from 
our own states." The Appeal was published in all parts of 
the free states, and the response of the people was astonish- 
ing for its suddenness and its vehemence. 

Chase led the opposition, and his speech, on February 3, 
revealed his powers and stamped him as one of the strong- 



est men of his time. Chase was followed by Seward, Wade, 
Sumner, and Edward Everett, all of whom took strong 
ground against the proposed legislation. Douglas's man- 
agement of his bill in the Senate showed him a master par- 
liamentarian. At length the time came that the final vote 
was to be taken. It was near midnight on the 3d of March 
when the Little Gant rose to close the debate. Small of 
stature, Douglas was nevertheless impressive in appearance, 
and as he arose on this occasion his face shone with anima- 
tion and conscious power. Never before had he spoken with 
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such force as he did that night The Senate chamber and 
the galleries were crowded, and, though Douglas spoke all 
night, the audience remained to hear the last word. Doug- 
las knew that the bill would easily pass the Senate, but he 
also knew that the North had condemned him, and this was 
his great opportunity to vindicate himself before the people. 
The burden of his speech was an endeavor to show that the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, of which his critics had 
made so much, was only an incident of the bill before the 
Senate; that the main object was to establish the "funda- 
mental principle of popular sovereignty," to relieve Congress 
and the country in future of all trouble about slavery in the 
territories, and to remove the vexed question from politics 
by leaving the whole matter to the inhabitants of the re- 
spective territories. 

The sleeping city was roused that morning by the boom 
of cannon that announced the passage of the measure. As 
Chase walked down the Capitol steps, he exclaimed to Sum- 
ner, "They celebrate a present victory, but the echoes thqr 
awake will never rest until slavery itself shall die." 

The bill then went to the House. Here the opposition 
was formidable, and the bill passed only after a fierce debate, 
amid some of the wildest scenes ever known in the House 
of Representatives. Among the negative votes was that of 
the sturdy old Missourian, Thomas H. Benton, who, having 
lost his seat in the Senate because of his independence on 
the slavery question, had become a member of the House. 

The reception of the Kansas-Nebraska Act at the North 
was such as to make the politicians stand aghast. The 
voice of the people began to be heard while the measure was 
yet pending. It came through the press and the pulpit, and 
thrm^h great mass meetings in the large cities. A majority 
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of the northern state legislatures recorded th«r disap- 
proval.** Douglas was denounced on every hand as the be- 
trayer of his country, the Judas Iscariot, and a society of 
women in Ohio sent him thirty pieces of silver. His middle 
name, "Arnold," was emphasized to connect him with the 
archtraitor of the Revolution. Attempting to speak in his 
own city of Chicago, he was hooted off the stage. By his 
own statement he "could travel from Boston to Chicago by 
the light of his own effigies." 

Douglas had made a frightful blunder. He and hts fol- 
lowers had enacted into law a measure of vast moment, 
without having made it an issue in any campaign, without 
consulting their masters, the people. However popular, 
however powerful a political leader may be, if he presume 
too far on the rights and the patience of the multitude, he 
will find himself crushed by the ponderous weight of pub- 
lic opinion, Douglas was no doubt an honest man at heart. 
But in this daring play in the presidential game he had failed 
to count the cost. Brilliant, popiilar young leader that he 
was, he had won the American heart as few had ever done; 
but now he overstepped the bounds of public forbearance, 
and he soon found himself dashed to the ground like a 
broken toy, and his presidential prospects forever blasted." 

The promoters and friends of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
could hardly have been sincere in their claim that it would 
take the slavery question out of national politics. Anyone 
might have foreseen that if the people of a territory had this 
matter to decide, and the friends of slavery and of freedom 

* A few of them took no action. Illinois alone of all tbe Noithem 
states approved the measure by a small majority of the legislature. 
The bill was received with great applause at the South. 

"Douglas now enjoyed popularity at the South; but this, as will 
appear later, he had to sacrifice in order to win back the North. 
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would meet on the ground, eadi aiming to gain the mas- 
tery, there would be a clash. And yet by this law Congresi 
had bound itself not to interfere. The one and only instance 
in which this law was put into operation was in Kansas, and 
a sorry exhibition it was, as will be shown hereafter. A^ain, 
the seeds of endless strife were sown with the very inception 
of this bill. The South chose to understand it to mean that 
a territory has no right to prohibit slavery from its bounds, 
that it can do this only on becoming a state. On the otba 
hand, the people of the North, including Doughs, took the 
ground that the people of a territory had the power to vote 
on the subject of slavery among them at any time during the 
territorial state. This point of contention alone proved that 
die Kansas-Nebraska bill had settled nothing. 

This act had never been equaled in results by any legis- 
lation since the foundation of the government It gave the 
finishing blow to the dying Whig party by a final alienation 
of its northern and southern wings. It brought disruption 
to the Democratic party, alienated the German vote, hitherto 
almost solidly Democratic, sacrificed the prestige of the 
party in New England, in Pennsylvania, and in the North- 
west, and it marked the beginning of the end of the long 
lease of Democratic rule, which had begun with the century 
under Jefferson. It opened the way for the founding of an- 
other great political party with antislavery extension as its 
Gjmer stone.** 

FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The powerful revulsion in Democratic ranks, occasioned 

by the Kansas-Nebraska bill, would not subside. Thousands 

of men who had adhered to the party of Jefferson for a 

"Rhodci, Vol. I, p. 49a 
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fifetiin^ men who had stcxxl by Jackson on the bank issue, 
by Van Buren on the subtreasury, who had adhered to the 
policy of Polk on the tariff and the results of the Mexican 
War, men who frowned on abolitionism and made no quar- 
rel with the Fugitive Slave Law — thousands of such men 
found the Kansas-Nebraska Law unendurable, and they 
bix^ away from the party of their fathers and wandered 
homeless, seeking a political fold. Then there were the 
northern Whigs. Their party was shattered to fragments, 
and its future was hopeless. Some of them joined the 
Democrats, but the great majority were deterred by preju- 
dice, by conviction, or by the Kansas-Nebraska Law. The 
old Free-soilers were also ready for some new movement 

A third element of homdess wanderers came a little later 
from the American or Know-nothing party, to which it 11 
now time to give a moment's notice. 

From far back in the thirties a strong feeling of nativism, 
aimed against foreigners, and especially against Roman 
Catholic foreigners, showed itself in different parts of the 
country, and it often resulted in riots. In 1841 a state cm- 
vention in Louisiana founded the American Republican 
party, afterward called the Native-American party. This 
movement, whose chief principles were to put only native 
bom Americans into office and to extend the naturalization 
period to twenty-one years, soon spread to the North. It 
elected a mayor in New York City in 1844, and had half a 
dozen members of Congress the following year. But as the 
Mexican War and slavery came to absorb public attention, 
the movement subsided, and not a member did the party 
send to the Congress that met in 1849. ^^^ ^^ upheavab 
in Europe in 184S and the discovery of gold in California 
caused a rush of emigrants from Europe greater than ever 
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before to the shores of America." This reavaketud the 
old anti-foreigner feeling, and in 1852 the Know-nothing 
party, based on the principles of the old Native-American 
party, was founded. At first it was a secret, oath-bound 
organization, and when its members were asked on what the 
order was based and what it stood for, they answered, as 
their oath required, "I don't know ;" hence the name Know- 
nothing. The movement spread like a conflagration. Many 
joined it, not because they were in sympathy with it, but 
because, as Von Hoist says, they were ready to grasp, "with 
impatient and uncritical zeal, the first new thing" that 
pleased their fancy.** After the Compromise of 1850, and 
the crushing defeat of Scott in 1852, a great number of 
Whigs, no longer interested in their own party, joined the 
Know-nothings. The secret vote of the party determined 
many local elections ^d upset all calculations of the poli- 
ticians. 

As the Know-nothings grew to national dimensions, they 
threw aside their secrecy, and nominated their own candi- 
dates for office. In 1854 they carried the elections in 
Massachusetts and Delaware. The following year, when 
the revulsion against the Kansas-Nebraska Democrats was 
at its height, the Know-nothings carried a majority of the 
Northern states and a few in the South. But the party 
could not endure as a permanent political factor. It lacked 
the moral background, the broad, fundamental principles 
necessary to the governing of the nation. Moreover, it re- 
fused to express an opinion on the greatest issue of the 
times, the extension of slavery into the territories. Most 
men had positive convictions on this question, and they 

"McMasteiVs "With the Fathers,' p. (ff. 
"Vol V, p. SB. 
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would remain with a party that refused to take one side or 
the other only so long as there was no better one to join. 
The party began crumbling before the close of the year 
1855, and in consequence a vast number of voters was free 
to join the new political party that was about to be formed. 
With all this material at hand — the anti-Nebraska Demo- 
crats, the old line Whigs, the frec-soilers, and the frag- 
ments of the dissolving Know-nothing party — the time was 
ripe for the formation of a new political party. In the early 
spring of 1854 the rumor was rife at Washington that a 
new national party would be formed on the basis of non- 
extension of slavery ; but some of the northern leaders, in- 
cluding Seward, were not favorable to the new movement. 
Seward took the ground that the Whig party should be re- 
organized on the slavery subject, and continued under the 
old name. There were several objections to this, the chief 
of which was that the Democrats who wished to join the 
movement were loath to tmite with their old political rivaL 
Meantime, while the politicians were undecided, there was 
a movement of the people. As early as March 20, 1854, in 
the little town of Ripon, Wisconsin, several hundred citi- 
zens met in the townhall, and passed resolutions declaring 
that a new national party should be formed, and they sug- 
gested the name Republican. A similar movement in Ver- 
mont followed a few days later. On the 6th of July a 
great mass meeting was held at Jackson, Michigan, and in 
tile resolutions adopted amid the greatest enthusiasm it de- 
manded the repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska and the Fugi- 
tive Slave laws, pronounced slavery a "moral, social, and 
political evi]," and agreed, under the name Republican, to 
oppose the extension of slavery. On the 13th of July 
anti-Nebraska state conventions were held in Wisconsin, 
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Indiana, Ohio, and Vermont. Nothing was easier to see 

than that the North was on the eve of an unusual upris> 
ing of the people. 

The temperance question also received much attention at 
this period. In 1851 Maine passed her anti-liquor law, 
which is still in force. The movement spread through the 
North, and resulted in the enactment of prohibitory laws in 
Michigan and in most of the New England states. Tht 
temperance movement was therefore a powerful political 
factor at the moment when the new party was coming into 
existence, and the leading temperance men were, for the 
most part, among the leaders gainst the extension of 
davery. 

Soon came the autumn electims, and the anti-Nebradca 
people were successful in almost every northern state. Tb^ 
won their victories under different names, such as Fusion, 
Whig, anti'Nd>raska, and the like, the name Republican not 
having come into general use, but the slavery question was 
the chief issue in every case. The House of Representa- 
tives that passed Douglas's famous bill was Democratic 
by a majority of ei^ty-four; in the next House the Demo- 
crats were in the minority by seventy-five. The party had 
lost in the North above three hundred and forty thousand 
in the popular vote. This was the preliminary answer of the 
North to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; but this 
was only a beginning. 

The Thirty-fourth Congress met in Detfiraber, 1855. In 
the House the Democratic majority had been swept away, 
but the opposition was a motley crowd. There were Whigs, 
anti-Nebraskas, Know-nothings, and Republicans, all ccun- 
mingled, and while they were easily able to prevent the 
election of a Democratic speaker, tiiey found it very diffi- 
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cult to ooncentrate on a choice of thdr own. At length 
their attention was turned toward Nathaniel P. Banks of 
Massachusetts. Banks was a man of commanding presence 
and of fluent rhetoric. He had heen elected to the preced- 
ing Congress as a Democrat, but, having now joined the 
Republican movement, he stood for the restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise. After a most exciting contest of 
two months, the House having decided that a plurahty 
should elect, the prize fell to Banks. This election was pro- 
nounced by Greeley the first victory of freedom over slavery 
in the memory of living men. 

We return to our subject, the formation of the Republican 
party. During the speakership contest, the opposition was 
often spoken of as "Republican." This the Democrats did 
not like, as it was the old name used by Jefferson to desig- 
nate their own party in its youth. They suggested, there- 
fore, that the new organization be termed "Black Repub- 
lican," as it persistently favored the black man. The Re- 
publican party, however, had as yet no official existence. 
The movement had been spontaneous, and had spread over 
the entire North, and it was left for Pittsburg to become 
dte official birthplace of the new party. But three weeks 
after the election of Banks, a national convention met in 
that city, and all the free states except California were rep- 
resented, Francis P. Blair, the former friend and con- 
fidant of President Jackson, was made chairman, and the 
address was drawn up by Henry J. Raymond, editor of the 
New York Times. Here the Republican party was officially 
founded, with the non-extension of slavery as its chief cor- 
ner stone. Meeting on Washington's birthday, the con- 
vention called for another national convention of the newly 
founded party, to be held in Philadelphia on the anniversary 
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of the battle of Bunker Hill, for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for Presid^t and Vice President This brings 
Ds to the 

PBESIEKNTIAL ELECTION OP 1 856 

On the same day of the meeting of the Pittsburg con- 
vention the American or Know-nothing party held its na- 
tional convention in Philadelphia. The keynote of its plat- 
fonn was that Americans must rule America. It nominated 
fonner President Fillmore for President, and Andrew 
Jackson Donelson of Tennessee for Vice President. Be- 
fore adjourning, however, this convention suffered a serious 
disruption. The northern delegates demanded an expression 
on the slavery question, and, on being refused, they, to the 
number of seventy-one, seceded from the convention. They 
afterward met and nominated Speaker Banks; but he de- 
clined, and they joined the Republicans. The scattered re- 
maining fragments of the Whig party ratified the nomi- 
nations of the Know-nothings, in a convention held in 
Bahimore in September. 

The Democratic convention, which met at Cincinnati on 
the 2d of June, directed all eyes to itself. Three prominent 
candidates had been freely talked of for several months — 
Douglas, Pierce, and James Buchanan. The support of 
Douglas and Pierce came chiefly from the South. But there 
were grave fears that neither could carry a single northern 
state. The call for Buchanan came from the North, and 
for two reasons he was a far stronger candidate than either 
of the others : first, he had spent the preceding three years 
in England and was the only leading man in the party who 
was not tainted with Kansas-Nebraskaism; second, he 
was probably the only Democrat who could secure the vote 
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of Pennsylvania, which was considered essential to suc- 
cess. Buchanan, though not the choice of the South, was 
not unacceptable to that section, for in his long congres- 
sional career he had never given a vote contrary to southern 
interests. He was expected, however, to give an expression 
on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; and this he 
did by stating that it met his approval.** For this the 
northern Democrats forgave him, as well as for the part he 
had taken in the Ostend Manifesto ; and the convention nom- 
inated him on the seventeenth ballot 

John C Breckemidge of Kentudcy was nominated for 
Vice President. The platform adopted declared the satis- 
facticni of the par^ with the Kansas-Nebraska Law, and 
pronounced against all attempts to agitate the slavery ques- 
tion, "under whatever shape or color" the attempt should 
be made. 

The Republican convention met in Philadelphia at the 
appointed time. No party was ever founded on purer mo- 
tives than was this new-bom party. No convention was 
ever composed of more unselfish, true-hearted, patriotic men 
than was this convention; and yet, strange to say, no great 
convention ever made a greater blunder in the selection of a 
candidate than did this one.** The serious defect in the 
party was its want of a national leader. Seward was the 
leader of Republican tiiought, and was the logical candidate, 
but he had not identifiwl himself with the party at its found- 
ing; and although he had now done so, he refused to come 
forward, or to have his friends put him forward, as an 
aspirant for the nomination. Chase was second in im- 

'Bnchanan had expressed tbb Bcntiment in a letter some tnontbi 
previousi;. This letter was now published 
"Sm Rbodei, Vol II, p. 183. 
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portance. He had been elected governor of Ohio the pre- 
ceding year by a majority of seventy-five thousand. But 
he had long been known as a Free-soil Democrat, and for 
this and other reasons he failed to secure a large following. 
Lincoln of Illinois had met the arguments of Douglas the 
year before with unanswerable logic on the great ques- 
ti<m before the country; but he was little known out of his 
own state, and his name was not proposed for the first 
place on the tidcet The aged Judge McLean, a man of 
spotless integrity, was seriously considered by many. He 
bad served in the cabinets of Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams, and had been appointed to the supreme bench by 
Jackson. But all this was against him. The party was 
newly bom. It was filled with young blood; it stepped 
forth in the consciousness of the strength of youth. To 
bury the past, to grapple with the things of to-day and of 
the future, became its unwritten motto. And this feeling 
led to a desire for a candidate without a political past, one 
who would inspire the youth ; and the p&rty found its man in 
John C. Fremont of California. 

We have noticed on a preceding page how Fremont had 
won public attention by his romantic love affair and mar- 
riage with Jessie Benton, by his daring explorations in the 
wild regions of the Rocky Moimtains, and by his driving 
the Mexicans out of California. These things had cast a 
l^bmour of romance about the name of Fr^nont — and that 
was all. If he were more than an adventurer, the world 
had not discovered the fact Of a (cnowledge of statesman- 
ship he had developed no symptoms. If he were a roan of 
character, and were capable of assuming responsibility, the 
public had not yet found it out. And yet this great con- 
vention, composed of wise, educated, experienced men, at 
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a moment when a great crisis in the govemment was seen 
to be approaching, nominated Fremont for President on the 
first ballot by an almost unanimous vot& Nor was he a 
dark horse; his candidacy had been deliberately discussed for 
months. But perhaps this was all the work of a Providential 
Hand. Had Seward, or Chase, or McLean been nominated, 
he might have been elected, and the Civil War might have 
come too soon. The new party needed four years more to 
solidify, and it needed a mighty man at the helm, who waa 
to develop within the four years. 

The convention chose William L. Dayton of New Jersey 
for second place on the ticket. It adopted a platform whose 
keynote was a demand that Congress prohibit in the terri- 
tories those "twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and slav- 
ery." 

The campaign was almost as remarkable as that of 1840. 
There was a deep and irreconcilable difference between the 
northern and southern Democrats concerning their dif- 
ferent interpretations of the Kansas-Nebraska Law. This 
it was tacitly decided to suppress, though four years henc^ 
when this difference oould be' smothered no longer, it tore 
the party to pieces. 

The Democrats mercilessly probed the character of Fr^ 
mont, accusing him of corrupt dealings in California ; nor 
were these charges ever successfully answered. Buchanan, 
rai the other hand, was a man of unassailable character, and 
the conservative men of the country felt that the nation 
would be safe in his hands. In many of the RepubUcan 
meetings they shouted lustily for "free speech, free soil, and 
FrAnont" ; but in the main the great issue of slavery was 
discussed, rather than the candidate. 

Before the dose of the campaign m^y thougfttful Re- 
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publicans began to feel that their convention had made a 
mistake. The South was free in threats to secede, if Fre- 
mont were elected.*^ These threats the Republicans refused 
to take seriously, but the events of four years later proved 
the depths of their foundation. But the calamity was 
averted. Buchanan was elected, and the dragon was left 
to slumber four years more. 

Buchanan secured the votes of all the Southern states, 
save one, of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
and California, while Fremont carried all the rest of the 
North, and Fillmore the solitary state of Maryland.** The 
charge against the Republican party, that it was sectional 
and not national, was shown by the rettims to be true. In 
eleven Southern states not a vote was cast for Fremont, 
and in none of the remaining four did his vote readi four 
hundred." The subsequent career of Fr&nont showed the 
wisdom of the country in not electing him President in 
1856. All parties now turned to the President elect. Would 
he lean toward the North or the South ? A neutral ground 
was hardly possible. He professed to believe, as was shown 
by his inaugural address, that slavery agitation was ap- 
proaching its end, whereas it was only approaching its worst 
stage. Four of the new Cabinet were from the slave states, 
the ^lest of whom was Howell Cobb of Georgia, secretary 
of the treasury; and three, with Cass as secretary of state, 
were from the free states. There was oiie subject, which 
we must now consider, the most exciting question of the 

" Ex-Pre5ident Tyler wrote that "the success of the Black Repub- 
licans would be the knell of the Union." Governor Wise of Virginia 
wrote that if Fremont were elected, the Union could not last a year. 

*The electoral vote was Buchanan, 174; Fremont, 114; and Fill< 

* See Stanwood, p. aia 
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tinws, to which the new administration matt give imme- 
diate attention. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS 
We must now go back a few years and take up the tragic 
story of Kansas. No other state in the Union, not even 
those bathed in the blood of the Indian wars of colonial days, 
can surpass this state in the fierce attests of its early years. 
While this book makes no pretense of giving state history, 
the early history of Kansas must be narrated, as the subject 
belongs to national history. The territory of Kansas com- 
prised the vast undulating prairie, covered with Indian 
reservations, extending westward from Missouri to the 
base of the Rodcy Mountains.** Scarcely had the Kansas- 
Nebraska tall become a law, in 1854, when the people of 
western Missouri began pouring into the territory and tak- 
ing up daims with the avowed purpose of making it a 
slave state. Kansas was a prize of unmeasured value to the 
South. The balance in the Senate had been broken by the 
admission of California. If now tiiie slave power could re- 
gain its equal representation by making Kansas a slave 
state, if the balance could be thus restored, never again 
would a free state be suffered to enter the Union without its 
being offset by the admission of a slave state. So reasoned 
the slaveholders. They believed further that Kansas was 
the key to the whole Southwest "If Kansas is abolition- 
ized," wrote Senator Atchison, "Missouri ceases to be a 
slave state. New Mexico becomes a free state, California 
remains a free state; but if we secure Kansas as a slave 
state, Missouri is secure; New Mexico and southern Cali- 
fornia, if not all of it, becomes a slave state; in a word, the 

** Since cut down to 81,700 square miles. It then comprised laiVxxib 
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pfMperity or ram of tiie whole South depends on the Kan- 
sas struggle." ** Hence we see the vital importance to tha 
South of securing Kansas to slavery, whatever the cost 
This explains the early rush of the Missouriwis into the 
territory. 

Meantime the people of New Eng^d, hearing of this 
action of the Missouri people, determined to make a bold, 
extensive movement toward claiming Kansas for freedom. 
Eli Thayer of Massachusetts, a shrewd, practical Yankee, 
had in the early spring organized the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany for the purpose of planting free labor in Kansas. He 
soon enlisted the interest and aid of such public-spirited men 
as Charles Francis Adams, Amos A. Lawrence^ Edward 
Everett Hale, and Horace Greeley, raised a large sum of 
monQr, and t^ July he had a company of emigrants mov^ 
ing toward Kansas. This company, led by Charles Robin- 
son, who had become inured to frontier life in California, 
was augmented along the way, and by December, 1854, 
several thousand settlers from the free states had pitched 
their tents on the rich bottom lands of the Kansas River. 
They founded Lawrence, Topeka, and other towns, and 
gave every indication that they had come to stay. The 
Missourians, who had founded Atchison, Lecompton, and 
Leavenworth along the Missouri, determined to drive the 
Free-soilers frcan the territory. 

President Pierce had appointed Andrew H. Reeder of 
Pennsylvania governor of Kansas. Reeder was a positive 
Democrat, in full sympathy with the Kansas-Nebraska 
Law, and a strong friend of the South. The interests of 
slavery were thou^t to be safe in his hands. But Reeder 
was honest, and when he reached Kansas and witnessed 

'New York Triune, November 7, 185$. 
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tbe violence of the Missouri people and their detenninatimi 
to make Kansas a slave state by fair means or foul, his aool 
revolted against such proceedings, and he resolved to see 
fair play. The election of a territorial l^slature brought 
matters to a crisis. On election day five thousand Missouri 
ians, led by United States Senator Atchison, came across 
the border armed with muskets, pistols, and bowie-knives.** 
This invading force drove out or intimidated the election 
judges who were not favorable to them, and carried the 
election in the most high-handed manner. A recent census 
had shown that there were but 2,905 voters in the territory, 
but over six thousand votes were cast 

When this l^slature met it proceeded to enact a code 
of laws that may be classed among the curiosities of modem 
literature. A few specimens are as follows : "Any person 
. . . convicted of raising a rebellion ... of slaves, 
free negroes, or mulattoes, in this territory shall suffer 
death." "If any free person shall, by speaking, writing, or 
printing, advise, persuade, or induce, any slaves to itixl, 
etc., . . . such person shall suffer death." It also pro- 
vided the death penalty, or ten years' imprisonment, for 
any one who should aid in the escape of a slave, and that 
no person opposed to slavery should sit on a jury in the 
prosecution for the violations of the above-mentioned laws. 
An imprisonment of two years was imposed for any one who 
denied the legal existence of slavery in the territory I AH 
these acts were vetoed by Governor Reeder and passed over 
his veto. The laws, it will be noticed, took no account of 
the popular sovereignty, advocated by Douglas, but assumed 

** Atcbiton had been chosen president of the Senate on the death of 
^^ce President King, and for several years there was but one life be- 
tween him and the presidency of the Ulite4 Statn. 
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that slavery already existed in the territory ;** and this 
without putting the subject to a vote of the people. At this 
moment there were less than fifty actual settlers in the ter- 
ritory who owned slaves; more than nine tenths of the 
people were devoted to freedom. The bias of Governor 
Reeder was wholly with the proslavery party when he went 
to Kansas; but he had an honest desire to be fair to the 
other side. This was wholly displeasing to the proslavery 
party, and they besought the President to recall him. Mr. 
Pierce, who was now notoriously subservient to the slave 
power, heeded their wishes, dismissed Reeder and appointed 
Wilson Shannon, a former member of Congress from Ohio, 
to fill the pla(». But Reeder did not return to the East; 
he became a resident of Kansas and joined the free-state 
party. His instincts of a lifetime on die slave question had 
been revolutionized by a few months among the border 
ruiHans in Kansas. 

The ostensible reason for dismissing Reeder was for spec- 
ulating in land ; the real reason was that he did not please the 
proslavery party. 

The free-state settlers were not disposed to sit idle in the 
face of the usurpation of the Missourians. Led by Robin- 
son, they called a convention to meet at Big Springs ; they 
repudiated the spurious legislature and its infamous laws, 
nominated Reeder for Congress, and fixed October 9, 1855, 
as election day. The proslavery party set October I, as 
election day, and nominated Whitfield, one of their number, 
for Congress. Thus the two parties voted on different 
days; each elected its man, to be sure; both men went to 
Washington, and both were refused admission to the House. 

■Von HoUl, Vol. V. p. iSfr 
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But the free-state settlers did not stop at this. At the dec- 
' tion of October 9 they chose delegates to a constitutional 
omvention. This convention met at Topeka the same 
month, framed a constitution making Kansas a free state, 
and, after its ratification by the people at an election in 
December, at which the proslavery party refused to vote, 
applied for admission into the Union.** Under this con- 
stitution Robinson was chosen governor. But in Januaiy 
President Pierce, in a special message, denounced the whole 
Topeka movement as rebellion, and declared his intention 
to put down all such proceedings with national troops. The 
Topeka legislature again met, and was dispersed by United 
States troops, and Robinson, Reeder, and others were in- 
dicted for high treason. 

Such was the addition in Kansas at the opening of the 
presidential year of 1856, and it became one of the leading 
issues of the campaign. The whole country was aroused 
over reports from Kansas, and it was impossible that such a 
question remain long out of the halls of Congress, notwith- 
standing the claim of Douglas that his famous bill would 
remove the slavery question from national politics. In May, 
1856, Senator Sumner made a powerful speech on "The 
Crime against Kansas," The speech was a fearful arraign- 
ment of the shive power. But the speaker went out of his 
way to abuse certain senators whom he did not like, espe- 
cially Senator Butler of South Carolina, who was then absent 
from the city, and who had made no special personal attadc 
on Sumner. 

"The impression that the free-state people were abolitionists was 
erroneous. This iree-state constitution forbade free negroes, u well 
u alaTes, trom entering the state. The Abolitionists of the Garrison 
tjppe would have nothing to do with the Kansas novcment from the 
beginning. 
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a thin; in its true li^^t He believed that the only way 
to free the slaves was to kill the slaveholders. " Without 
the shedding of blood, there is no remission of sins," said 
John Browa 

A few free-state men, one of whom was a neighbor of 
Brown, had been killed by the opposite party, and Brown 
determined that an equal number of them should suffer 
death to expiate the crime. He organized a night raid — 
his sons and a few others — and started on his bloody er- 
rand. They called at one farmhouse after another and slew 
the men in ojld blood. He did not inquire if they were 
guilty or not guilty ; enough if they belonged to the opposite 
party. One man was dragged from the presence of a sick 
wife. Her pleadings that he be spared were not heeded. 
He was murdered in cold blood in the road before his house. 
Before the end of that bloody night raid Brown's party had 
put six or seven men to death — for no crime except that 
they belonged to the opposite party and had made threats — 
an offense of which Brown's party were equally guilty. 
When the news of this ghastly work was flashed over the 
country, the people in general refused to believe it; and to 
the credit of the free-state people in Kansas, they repudiat- 
ed it as wholly unwarranted. 

The war went on in Kansas. Armed guerrilla bands 
traversed the country, and fought when they met oppo- 
nents. About two hundred people were killed in one year. 
But it is needless to give further details. Governor Shan- 
non, on coming to Kansas, was even more favorable to 
the South than Reeder had been ; but even he grew weary 
of the demands and the methods of the slavery party, and 
resigned the office. John W. Geary of Pennsylvania was 
appointed the next governor. Geary had been in the Mex- 
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ican War, and was the first commander of tiie Oty of 
Mexico after its surrender. He was afterward the first 
mayor of San Francisco, but had returned to the East He 
accepted the governorship of Kansas, arrived in the terri- 
tory in September, and soon had a semblance of order 
among the people. Geary was a strong executive, and, like 
Reeder, he honestly desired to do justice to both sides. 
The emigration from the North and the South still contin- 
ued; but the North had a great advantage over the South. 
In the North there was a large floating population who 
found it easy to pack their goods and go to the West; but 
the slaveholder was also a land owner. He found it un- 
profitable, almost impossible, to migrate to the new ter- 
ritory; and if he induced the poor whites of his section to 
go, they were apt to espouse the cause of the free-soilers. 
It was now believed throu^out the country that Kansas 
would become a free state. But the Missourians had not 
given up. They soon came to dislike Governor Geary. 
They threatened to assassinate him, and they made his du- 
ties so uncomfortable that he resigned the position on the 
4th of March, the day on which James Buchanan became 
President of the United States. Behold, the third of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill Democrats who had gone west to 
put that popular-sovereignty law into operation — and all 
had turned free state or had resigned because they could 
not endure the methods of the slavery party. 

James Buchanan, during the campaign of the preceding 
summer, had promised that Kansas should have justice if 
he were elected. Many supported him on this promise. 
We shall see if he kept his word. He chose for governor 
Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, his life-long friend, his 
fellow-nmnber of the Polk Cabinet, and the author of the 
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So much for Robert J. Walker; but James Buchanan — 
On the 2d of February, 1858, President Buchanan did the 
chief historic act of his long public Ufe. Filbnore had 
signed the Fugitive Slave Law because he could scarcely 
help doing so — the country was in danger. Pierce had 
agreed to the Kansas-Nebraska bill because he hoped there- 
by to make his reelection sure. Both are unforgiven by the 
American people. But Buchanan did worse than either. 
There was no danger of secession at this moment Bu- 
chanan had declared that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election. He had nothing to lose. Now was his oppor- 
tunity to make a stand for the right, to cover his name with 
honor and to make himself a hero in the eyes of future 
America. But he lacked the requisite backbone; his sub- 
serviency to the hypnotic influence of the slave power was 
complete; he threw away the opportunity of a lifetime. 

On the 2d of February he sent to Congress a copy of the 
Lecompton constitution, which he knew to have been con- 
ceived in iniquity and bom in sin, and urged that Kansas be 
admitted under it, declaring that Kansas is "at this moment 
as much a slave state as Georgia or South Carolina." The 
most astonishing thing about this was the striking example 
it gave of the power of the South over its devotees from 
the North. Buchanan was not at heart an unjust man, and 
yet no living man to-day can believe that in this case he 
acted on principle. He was the victim of hypnotism. 

Now for a second time another great figure takes the cen- 
ter of the stage — Stephen A. Douglas. Four years ago 
Douglas, standing in the same place, had pleaded for a bad 
cause — the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Now he 
stands for a principle, for justice; and the millions that ex- 
ecrated him then now admire and applaud him to the echo. 
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He had shown himself a giant then ; now he becomes a hero. 
There is no love stronger than the love for an old enemy 
who has become a friend. What were the feelings of Doug- 
las when he saw the miserable failure of his boasted popu- 
lar sovereignty, we know not. He owed the country much 
for his, possibly unintentional, deception; and he partially 
paid the debt Buchanan might trudde to the slave power 
without a visible reason. Not so with Douglas. Buchanan 
was a follower; Douglas was a leader. He had sacrificed 
much to win the South in the hope of gaining the presidency. 
That hope gone, he was ready to be himself, to break with 
the South for the sake of justice. 

Douglas saw that the Lecompton constitution was the 
product of fraud, and determined to oppose it Calling on 
the President some time before the sending of the message 
of Febniary 2, he declared his intention to oppose the Le- 
compton constitution in the Senate, unless it were honestly 
submitted to the voters of Kansas. The President became 
enraged; he warned Douglas that no leading Democrat 
ever broke with the administration without bang crushed. 
Douglas answered defiantly and went his way. Soon after 
this the subject came before the Senate, and Douglas took 
the floor against the Lecompton constitution. His speech 
was great Never before had he displayed his powers to 
greatic advantage. "The administration and the slave 
power are broken," wrote Seward to his wife; "the triumi^ 
of freedom is not only assured, but near." Douglas won, 
and the Lecompton constitution was defeated, not in the 
Senate, but in the House. And Douglas won more; he re- 
won the laurels he had lost in the North, and became again 
the Democratic idol in -that section, so to remain to the last 
moment of his life. But Douglas had not espoused the 
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caoM of the slave, nor even that of free Kansas. He had 
no apparent convictions on slavery, and professed not to 
care if it was "voted down or voted up." He simply stood 
for justice in Kansas, and it was only justice that the North 
was now demanding. 

Our story of "Bleeding Kansas" is near its end. The peo- 
ple of the territory eventually did vote on the Lccompton 
constitution and defeated it by more than ten thousand ma- 
jority. Congress had meantime passed the "English bill," 
introduced by W. H. English, a member of the House from 
Indiana, by which Kansas was offered a large grant of pub- 
lic land, if the people would adopt the Lecompton constitu- 
tion. But this bribe was rejected also ; and the South now 
abandoned all hope of making Kansas a slave state. At 
la^th Kansas entered the Union on the eve of the Great 
Rebellion as a free state. Buchanan's policy cost his party 
dear. It swept New York, New Jersey, and even Pcnn^l- 
vania into the Republican column." And it cost him dear. 
This act concerning Kansas did more than all else to place 
the name of Buchanan among the least honored names of 
American Presidents. 

BKED SCOTT DSaSION 

Two days after Mr. Buchanan became President the most 
famous Supreme Court decision in the annals of the United 
States was announced to the country. 

Dred Scott was a negro slave owned by Dr. Emerson, 
•n army surgeon in the employ of the government For 
some years the doctor was stationed in Illinois, then at Fort 
Snelling in the territory that afterward became Minnesota. 
Here he held his slave for two years, when he returned to 
"Forney** " Anecdote* of Fnblic Men," VoL I, p. laa. 
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his home in Missouri. Montime Dred Scott had married 
a woman of his own race, owned by the same master, and 
they had two children. After their return to Missouri, and 
after they had been sold to another master, Dred Scott 
brought suit for his freedom and that of his family, on the 
ground that they had been illegally held in bondage in a 
territory dedicated to freedom by the Missouri Comprmnise. 
He won in a St Louis court, but the decision was reversed 
by the Supreme Court of Missouri, after which the case 
was carried to the United States Circuit Court, and Ihcn 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The case in 
iteelF was of little importance, but for the deep constitnticmal 
questions it involved. At first the Supreme Court intended 
to confine itself to the simple case in hand ; but here was an 
opportunity to make a decision on the constitutionality of 
the Missouri restriction of 1820, and the opportunity was 
not thrown away. As five of the nine justices were from 
riave states, it was believed that the court would pronounce 
in favor of the doctrine of Calhoun, which had taken a pow- 
erful hold on the southern heart; namely, that Congress has 
no power to prohibit slavery in any United States territory. 
The opinion rendered by Chief Justice Tanqr was the one 
tfiat attracted general attention, though six of his fellow- 
justices pronounced similar decisions, while two, Justices 
Curtis and McLean, dissented. In this decision the chief 
justice not only remanded Dred Scott to slavery; *• he went 
out of his way to solemnly pronounce the Missouri Com- 
promise line null and void (though this point had not been 
considered by the lower courts), and he dented the right of 
Congress or of a territorial legislature to make any restric- 
ftioiu concerning slavery in any territory. He also affirmed 

* Dred Scott and ttii ftmily were afterwird let free by tlieir owner. 
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that no slave or descendant of slaves had the right to sue in 
the courts. He declared that no negroes bom of slave 
parents were citizens of the United States at the time of 
forming the Constitution, nor had Congress or any state 
the right to make them or their descendants citizens. He 
quoted with apparent approval the prevalent feeling, as he 
claimed, of earlier times, that the negro had no rights that 
a white man was bound to respect, and asserted further 
that at the time of the adoption of the Constitution "the un- 
happy black race was never thought of or spoken of except 
as property." 

In this last statement the chief justice was woefully in 
error. Even before the Revolution Lord Mansfield had ren- 
dered his famous decision which forbade slavery on English 
soil and lifted the blade man to the level of other men before 
the law ; in our own country most of the leading men of the 
early period — Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and others 
— strongly favored the ultimate emancipation of all slaves. 
Jefferson, when President, demanded the return of the three 
black men who had been seized on the dedc of the Ckesor 
peake; and even the Constitution itself speaks of persons 
bound to service, referring to the negroes, and provides that 
three fifths of them be counted in making the census.*^ How 
can Taney's statement that the black man was considered 
only as property stand before such facts as these? The 
assertion that a slave or a descendant of slaves had no 
standing before the law must fall before the patent facts of 
history, for, as Justice Curtis pointed out, in five of thir- 
teen states at the formation of the Union colored men had 
the right to vote. The decision that the Missouri restric- 
tion was invalid rendered the repeal of that measure in Htut 
* S« die opinion rendered by Justice Curtis. 
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Kansas-Nebradca Law superfluous, and annihilated Doaif- 
las's theory of popular sovereignty. The Republican party, 
which had carried eleven states in the recent election, had 
been founded on the principle of congressional prohibition 
of slavery in the territories, which the court now pronounced 
forever beyond the power of Congress. 

This extraordinary decision pleased the ultra'Slaveholders 
of the South, and it stunned the North. But it had defend- 
ers at the North, led by Stephen A. Douglas, who took mudi 
pride in the fact that the Missouri Compromise, which his 
bill had repealed, had now been pronounced null and void 
by the highest tribunal of the land ; but he failed to compre- 
hend that this same decision had rendered his boasted pop- 
ular sovereignty a dead letter. The great body of the peo- 
ple of the North, however, condemned this unjust decision 
of the court 

Roger B. Taney had succeeded the great jurist, John 
Marshall, having been appointed by President Jackson as a 
reward for faithfulness in removing the deposits from the 
United States Bank. Taney was a man of singularly pure 
and upright life; he was also a great lawyer and jurist; he 
served his country long and faithfully ; but the great public 
of to-day remembers him only for the odious Dred Scott 
decision, and with this his name is and must ever be insep- 
arably linked. Yet he probably did what he believed to be 
rig^t; he simply voiced the sentiment of the slaveholding 
interests to which he belonged. 

Could the people continue to revere that august tribunal 
which had never before ceased to command their profound 
respect? Must they accept this decision as the final word 
on this great question on which the country was divided ? 
li M^ the RepuUican party must disband or at least abandon 

vol. IV — 4 
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the fundamental principle on which it was founded, and 
milUons of men and women must give up their political 
amsdence of a lifetime. But no such result followed. The 
fact is that Taney had descended from giving a judicial 
decision to a discussion of a political question from a parti- 
san standpoint He had grappled, for partisan reasons, 
with Constitutional questions on which he had not been 
(&Ued to make a decision. If, then, the esteem in which the 
Court had hitherto been held was lessened by this decision, 
the fault lay wholly with the court It must not be forgot- 
ten that though the Supreme Qnirt passes judgment on 
matters of the people, the people as a whole sit in judgment 
on the court, and the latter exists for their good and is tibeir 
servant. 

The Dred Scott decision brought forth severe criticisms 
from the North. Many were fier« with anger. The slave 
power was aggressive as never before. It had full control 
of the government Would it become national and over* 
qread the whole land? The Kansas-Nebraska Law was 
audacious; it threw the country into a state of exceeding 
disquiet Now came the Dred Soott decision, and this was 
followed by the attempt of the administration to force the 
Lecompton constitution on Kansas. These powerful blows 
were dealt, not by the people, but by tfie politicians. The 
great public writhed like a wounded giant, conscious of 
superior strength, but undecided what to do. But every 
blow dealt by the slave power contributed to its downfall in 
the end, — merely awakened the greater fury and hastened 
the 6nal appeal to the sword. 

THE UHCOLN-DOUaLAS DEBATES 

Tbe seonkl senatorial term of Stephen A. Doughu was 
4nnrmg bo a dose. Tbe legislature to be dusen in UUhdIs 
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in 1856 must name his successor. He was again popular 
throu^iout the North. When it was seen that his popular 
sovereignty would make Kansas, and of course all territories 
north of it, free states ; ** when it was seen that Douglas, by 
his admirable courage in the face of an angry administration, 
had saved Kansas from the Lecompton abomination, his 
star again rose to the zenith. Many Republicans now joined 
in applauding him, and the leading eastern men:d>ers of that 
party favored his return to the Senate, in the hope that his 
fight with the administration would redound to Republican 
advantage. 

Douglas was one of the most striking figures of his gen- 
eratiorL Bom among the New England hills two mcoiths 
before the death of his father, he migrated to the prairied 
West in early manhood. Settling in Illinois without money 
and without friends, he taught school and read law. He 
soon found the field for which above all else he was fitted — 
the field of politics. After serving in various official sta- 
tions in his adopted state, he entered the lower House of 
Congress in 1843. At first he was uncouth in manners, but 
he quickly adapted himself to the ways of polite society and 
soon became a central figure in the highest social circles. 
"To see him threading the glittering crowd with a pleasant 
smile or a kind word for everybody, one would take him ioe 
a trained courtier." ^ But he was in his real element among 
men. He would stand in the midst of an adoring throng 
and entertain them with a western story or with bis flashily 
wit, or be would stand on the rostrum in the presence of 
thousands and hold their unbroken attention for hours with 
bis melodious eloquence. He was hale and winning, cordial 

" This was before the Dred Scott dectiJon w«8 reniJereA 
"Fonwy's " AoMdotCB," Vol. Up-W- 
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and full of good cheer. Forgiving and generous, he never 
sought revenge on an enemy. In 1847 Douglas was pro- 
moted to the Senate, and in a few years he was an acknowl- 
edged leader and the readiest debater on its floor. His won- 
derful power over men was shown by his putting the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill through Congress in the face of the mighty 
hurricane of criticism that was rising against him ; and he 
showed power in regaining his lost laurels in the North. 
His sway in the West was undisputed until the rise of a rival 
who was soon to outstrip him. 

The Republicans of Illinois were unwilling to follow the 
advice of the eastern leaders and help reelect Douglas to the 
Senate. Douglas had been their political foe from far bade 
in old Whig days, and they could not be persuaded to make 
him their champion. They produced their own candidate 
for the Senate in the person of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln was a still more striking figure than Douglas. 
Bom in the slave state of Kentucky, among the lowliest of 
the lowly, his early life was spent in poverty and want. His 
mother was a woman of excellent good sense, and, it is 
claimed, of strong intellect His father, who belonged to 
the class of poor whites, was a carpenter by trade, but was 
usually out of employment He was shiftless, lazy, and 
ignorant, and he scarcely provided his family with the 
necessaries of life. All rules and theories of heredity are 
scattered to the winds in attempting to account for the gen- 
ius of Lincoln. While he was yet a child his mother died. 
The father moved vrith his family to southern Indiana and 
married a widow with several children, and the double fam- 
ily spent ten years tn a miserable hut in the wilderness. 
Meantime Lincoln, being intensely anxious to educate him- 
self, though he attended school only a few months during 
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his boyhcxxl, studied diligently the few boc^ that came 
within his reach. He became a deep student of the Bible 
and of Shakespeare, and he mastered the books of Euclid. 
Removing to Illinois at the age of twenty-one, he became in 
turn farmer, rati splitter, storekeqwr, postmaster, surveyor, 
and river boatman, and he served a few months in the Blade 
Hawk War in 1832, though he was not under fire. 

Lincoln felt that he was destined to do something in die 
great world of which he yet knew so little. He was unset- 
tled and discontented ; he flitted from one thing to another. 
The years passed, and at the age of twenty-five he had not 
settled in a permanent vocation. He loved to mingle with 
men; he was exceedingly popular among his fellows, wai 
full of droll stories, loved the horse race and the cock^ht ; 
but withal, his face was set with a melancholy that nothing 
could remove. This may have been caused in part by hit 
kmg years spent in physical toil in the frowning forest, 
while his soul was longing for lig^t, for knowledge, for 
opportunity.** His marriage was an unhappy one, and the 
want of domestic pleasure threw him the more among men, 
and fitted him the better for his great life work. He served 
in the Illinois 1^;islature, read law, and was admitted to the 
bar at the age of twenty-eight. In 1846 he was elected to 
Gangress, and after serving one term in the House, in 
which he always cast his vote with the Whigs or the Wil- 
mot Democrats, he returned to his law practice at Spring- 
fidd. He had almost lost interest in politics, as he said, 
until the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Law. This 
roused him as nothing had done before, and within a few 
years he was the acknowledged leader of his party in Illinois. 
Few outside of his state knew the latent power of Lincoln^ 

" See Burgess's " CiTil War and the Constitotioii," Vol I, p. 6. 
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but Douglas knew him well, and when he heard that Lin< 
coin was to be his opponent in the senatorial race, he said : 
"I shall have my hands fall. He is the atrongr man of his 
party — full of wit, facts, dates, and ... the best 
starap speaker in the West; he is as honest as he is 
shrewd."* 

The principals who were about to engage in this intellec- 
tual duel had much in common. Each had been bom in 
poverty in another state; each had made the broad-prairied 
West his permanent home, and had begun his career without 
money, friends, or influence. They had served together In 
the Illinois le^slature, had eaten at the same table, had at- 
tended the same horse races, and had loved the same maiden. 
For many years they had been personal, but never political 
friends. Both were courteous, honest, fearless, jovial, and 
companionable. Both were sanguine and keenly ambitious 
to rise in public life, and each had the rare quality of win* 
ding a larg:e circle of followers. But the contrast was still 
more notable. 

Douglas was below the average ctature of men ; Lincoln 
was above it Douglas was compactly built, graceful, and 
polished in manners; IJncoln was the oppo»te of all these; 
Douglas had a deep, musical voice, and could hold an audi- 
ence unwearied for hours ; but his logic was faulty, and his 
conclusions often superficial. Lincoln's voice was hi^ 
pitched and rather tmpleasant, but his form of speech was 
so terse, epigrammatic, and logical, that even his great op- 
ponent, with all his powers of casuistry, could not escape its 
force. Douglas had reached the zenith of his power, and 
for four years past had held his lofty position amid adverss 
political winds only by his marvelous courage and audaciQ'; 
'Wotaty, Vol III, p. 179. 
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linocdn wis just emerging from obicnrity, uid was Moa to 
become the leading American of his time. 

These two giants were to stand together on the atroe 
^tform in seven different Illinois towns and address the 
same audiences on the great questions of the day. And it 
is a curious fact that Lincoln then attracted national attn»- 
tkm only because of his connection with the world-famooi 
Dou^as, while in our own day Doughs is remembered ia 
history more for his connection with lincoln than for any 
other event of his life. 

The campaign opened in June, ^en the Republican too- 
vention nominated Lincoln at Springfield. The address to 
tiic delegates by their candidate was masterful; but it wis 
radical. In it he used the famous expression, "A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this govem> 
ment cannot endore permanently half slave and half free. 
... It will become all one thing or all the other." No 
prominent Republican had advanced such radical doctrine 
before. Seward's famous "irrepressible conflict" was not 
uttered for some months after this. Lincoln's friends urged 
that he omit this part of the speedi, but he declared that be 
would rather be defeated with that statement in his speech 
than win the election without it. He further stated in an- 
swer to the eastern Republicans who desired to see Doug^ 
returned to the Senate : "They remind us that he is a great 
man and that the largest of us are very small ones. Let 
this be granted. . . . How can he oppose the advance 
of slavery? He does not care anything about it . . . 
Our cause must be intrusted to its own tmdoubted friends 
. . . who do care for the results. , . . Oearly he 
[Douglas] is not with us — ^he does not pretend to be — he 
does not promise ever to be." 
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Soon after the campai^ had opened, I^coln, throoglL 

his managers, challenged Douglas to a joint stumping tour, 
a series of joint debates. It was a daring thing to do. 
Douglas was reputed to be the ablest orator in the nation. 
He had no rival in the United States Senate. He had 
measured arms with Seward, Chase, Corwin, and Sumner, 
and had surpassed them all. The eyes of the country were 
now turned toward the prairie state. The two rivals met in 
various towns.** The crowds, composed of both parties, 
were too great for the public halls, and tfaey met in open 
groves. There was but one great, vital subject to be dis- 
cussed, — slavery in the territories. The speakers were cour- 
teous to each other, but merciless in their political argu- 
ments. Lincoln's disadvantage, especially at first, was in the 
opposition of the leaders of his party ; but Douglas's disad- 
vantage was still greater in the opposition of the Buchanan 
administration, for after fte Lecompton struggle he and the 
President had never become reconciled. 

The chief feature of this remarkable debate was the ques- 
tions publicly asked by each speaker of the other. Douglas 
began this, and by so doing he set a trap for himself from 
which it was impossible to escape. Lincoln's fatal question 
was this : "Can the people of a United States territory, in 
any lawful way . . . exclude slavery from its limits, 
prior to the formation of a state constitution ?" The deep 
significance of this question is seen only by remembering 
that it involved the irreconcilable difference between the 
Democrats of the North and those of the South in their in- 
terpretation of the Kansas-Nebraska Law. This question 
placed Douglas in the most trying position in his life. He 
was an aspirant for the presidency ; he knew that his audi- 
* These debates began August 34 and ended October i j. 
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eBce in these dd»tes induded the whole United States, and 
to answer this question on which his party was divided 
would, as he well knew, offend one section or the other; and 
yet to refuse to answer would be childi^ and cowardly. 
Six days elapsed between the propounding of this question 
and the next meeting, to be held at Freeport Meantime 
Lincobi's friends begged him to withdraw it, as they claimed 
Douglas was sure to answer in accordance with the feeling 
at the North, and, if so, he would win the senatorship. "I 
am after larger game," answered Lincoln; "if Douglas an- 
swers as you say he will, he can never be President, and the 
battle of i860 is worth a hundred of this." *' 

Douglas answered in accordance with the northern view. 
This opinion became Itnown as the "Freeport doctrine." It 
was discussed by all the leading newspapers of the United 
States. By many the author was scored without mercy, 
and most of ail by Lincoln, who showed with unansweraUe 
logic how inconsistent with this view was the Dred Scott 
(tedsion, which Douglas professed to accept as sound 
Democratic doctrine. 

Douglas won the senatorship, though Lincoln had a ma- 
jority of the popular vote. The result was due to the fact 
that of the twdve hold-over senators, eight were Democrats. 

Douglas was the apparent winner in this great contest, 
though in the light of subsequent events the world must ren- 
der a different verdict. This campaign proved a turning 
point in the fortunes of both contestants, but, like Pharaoh's 
chief butler and chief baker, their fortunes moved in op- 
posite directions. Lincoln soon became the foremost man 
of his age. Douglas never again stood on the pinnacle he 

"The truth of this incident has been questioned by some writers; 
but it is given by Hernden, Lincoln's law partner, and is probably true. 
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had ocaqtied before. His Freqxwt doctrine fasd mortally 
offended the Sootli. His Lecompton revolt was a venial 
offense compared with this;** and two years later tiie 
South refused to accept htm as their candidate, the Demo- 
cratic party was severed in twain, and the Republicans ear' 
ried the election, 

JOHN BBOWN AND HABFEBS FEBSY 
On the morning of October 17, 1859, tiie country was 
startled by the news flashed over the wires that the United 
States arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, had been seieed 
the night before by a band of Abolitionists and negroes, and 
that the slaves of Virginia were rising against their masters. 
In the North the news created intense excitement; in the 
South it created rage and terror, for in that section the be- 
lief quidcly took possession of the public mind that a great 
northern conspiracy had been set afoot with the object of 
exciting slave insurrections throughout the South. There is 
little wonder that such a belief awakened intense feding at 
the South, for a widespread slave uprising would have been 
a calamity of the most awful consequences; it would have 
subjected the women and children to nameless horrors and 
would have destroyed the very foundations of society. 

But the report proved exa^erated. The arsenal at Har- 
pers Ferry, an insignificant village at the point where the 
Potomac and Shenandoah rivers join their waters and break 
through their mountain barriers, had been seized. But 
there was no uprising of slaves, nor was the number of men 
engaged in the insurrection by any means so great as was at 
first reported. In fact, there were but nineteen, and these, 
led by an elderly man with a long flowing white beard and 
'Nkolay and Hay, Vol. II, p. 163- 
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with a fltrange, unfathomable eye, had steahhily entered 
the town by night, exting;uished the lights, cut the telegraph 
wires, made prisoners of the guards, and taken possession 
of the armory. Soon after daybreak the people of the 
neighborhood began to rise against the invaders, and a 
desultory fire was kept up during the forenoon, a few being 
killed on either side. Soon after noon a hundred militia ar- 
rived from Charlestown, and others poured in rapidly. 
Thousands of shots were exchanged during the day. In the 
evening Colonel Robert E. Lee arrived with a body of ma- 
rines, but he made 00 attack until the following morning. 
He then seat his aid, J. £. B. Stuart, who had been in Kan- 
Maa, and who was to become the famous Confederate cav* 
airy leader, to donand a surrender. Stuart; on seeing the 
aged leader, exclaimed, "Why, aren't you old Pottawatomie 
Brown of Kansas?" ^ And thus it first became known to 
the public that the leader of this extraordinary movement 
was John Brown. 

John Brown was a descendant of one of the Pilgrims 
who had come in the Mayfiower in 1620. During the War 
of 1812 his father had been engaged in furnishing cattle for 
the American armies. John usually accompanied him as 
a cattle driver, and in this capacity he witnessed the sur- 
render of Hull at Detroit. It was about this time that he 
became a rabid abolitionist He was stajang, for a time, 
with a slaveholder who owned a negro boy about Brown's 
age and apparently his equal in every way, and while he. 
Brown, was treated with the utmost kindness, the black boy 
was beaten and maltreated for little or no cause. This inci- 
dent fixed in the youthful soul of John Brown a hatred of 
riavery that increased in intensity to the end of his hfe. 
** S« Century Moiome, Jntte, 1885. 
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Many years later, when the father of a growing family, he, 
in imitation of the ancient Carthaginian commander, had his 
sons take a solemn oath that they would join with him in 
devoting their lives to making relentless war on slavery. 

The stormy career of John Brown in Kansas we have no- 
ticed. This he closed by making a wild raid, with a few 
followers, into Missouri, and capturing a dozen slaves, 
whom he escorted to Canada. In the spring of 1859 we 
find him again in New England plotting his last and most 
famous exploit His intention was to lead a band of men 
into the Virginia mountains, to call upon the slaves to flodc 
to his retreat, to arm them against recapture, and to extend 
his operations over the entire South. In short, his plan was 
to lead the slaves to freedom through a general, violent 
uprising. 

Late in the summer of 1859 Brown rented a house a few 
miles from Harpers Ferry, where, under the name of I. 
Smith and Sons, he received boxes of arms and ammunition. 
Everything was done with great secrecy. No one sus- 
pected that this gray-haired stranger and his numerous sons 
had other designs than to purchase a farm, as they pretended, 
and to become stock raisers. After some weeks of prepara- 
tion they threw the whole country into a state of consterna- 
tion, as we have seen, by their night attack on Harpers 
Ferry. Of Brown's followers, three were his own sons and 
five were colored men. Most of them did not know of his 
intention to seize the arsenal till near the time of making 
the raid. They then attempted to dissuade him, urging that 
the undertaking would be most dangerous. But his iron 
will was unmoved ; he quietly answered, "If we lose our 
lives, it will perhaps do more for the cause than our lives 
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could be worth in any other way." •• He ordered his men 
not to talce life, if they could possibly avoid it, and not a 
shot was fired until they bad been in possession of the arsenal 
for three hours. 

At any time during the forenoon of the 17th Brown 
might have escaped to the mountains, as he had intended 
to do after supplying his party at the arsenal with a stock 
of arms for his expected recruits; but this he failed to do 
until it was too late. Six of his men, including one of his 
sons, were out scouring the country for slaves, and these for 
the time escaped." His other two sons were killed. But 
few of the little band remained alive when at length the 
besiegers broke into the engine-house and took them captive. 
Brown himself was severely wounded by a bayonet thrust 

Brown's composure throughout the siege was a matter of 
astonishment to those who witnessed it. With one son dead 
at his side and another mortally wounded, he felt the pulse 
of his dying son with one hand and held his rifle in the 
other while he commanded his men with the utmost com- 
posure.'* Brown was duly arraigned for treason and mur- 
der, was given a fair trial in the Virginia court at Charles* 
town, and was sentenced to be hanged. He spent the period 
between the time of receiving his sentence and the execution 
in the utmost serenity of mind, never exhibiting the slightest 
fear or regret except for the loss of life that he had oc- 
casioned. To a friend he wrote, "It is a great comfort to 
fed assured that I am permitted to die for a cause" ; to hts 

** Sanborn's " Life and Letters of John Brown," p. 543. 

* Host of these were captured and put to death ; but Owen Brown, 
■OB of the leader, was never taken, and he lived for many /ears after- 
ward in New York. 

"Sanborn, p. 573. 
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wife, "My mind is very tranquil, I nay say joyous ;" to 
his diildren, "I feel just as content to die for God'i eternal 
truth on the scaffold as any other way." On the day of 

execution he walked out of the jatl "with a radiant counte- 
nance and the step of a conqueror," said an eyewitness. He 
mounted a wagon and sat upon his cofHn to the place of 
execution, and without a tremor or a sign of fear he stepped 
upon the gallows and was swur^ into eternity. Governor 
Wise, fearing an attempt to rescue Brown, had called out 
several thousand troops and had planted cannon around the 
place of execution ; but no such attempt was madcj and Vir- 
ginia, which had been wrought into a high state of excite- 
ment, breathed freer when old John Brown was dead. 

It is even at this day too early to make a final historic 
estimate of John Brown. Throughout the South he was 
denounced as the blackest of villains, while many at the 
North pronounced him a saint and a martyr. Emerson was 
led to say that Brown's death made the gallows glorious like 
the cross. Victor Hugo pronounced Brown an apostle and a 
hero. The general sentiment at the North, however, con- 
demned the deed of Brown, while the greatest sympathy 
with the doer was expressed on every side. Brown was a 
man of intense religious convictions; but he drew his in- 
spirations from the Old Testament rather than from the 
New; his models were Joshua, Gideon, and Jephthah." 
He brooded over the condition of the black man until his 
judgment became warped and distorted. He was utterly 
impractical. No man with robust common sense, with well- 
balanced mental powers, would have regarded bis attack on 
the United States arsenal as other than suicidal folly. And 
yet we must pity rather than blame John Brown. By the 
"Rhodes, Vol. II, p. i6i. 
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technical letter of the law he was a criminal; by the motives 
and intents of his heart he was not His supreme sdf- 
commandi his heroic courage, his readiness to sacrifice his 
home, his family, his life, for a cause, must elicit our ad- 
miration. But we cannot place him among the saints, or 
the great heroes of history; he was an honest, but sadly 
misguided fanatic; on this one subject he was probably 



No great political efikct of Brown's raid was felt Con- 
gress met soon after the execution, and great efforts were 
made to saddle the whole affair on the Republican party. 
It was found that Brown had been furnished with money 
by a few northern frieds headed by Gerrit Smith, the wealthy 
New York philanthropist; but the most searching inquiry 
by a Senate committee failed to prove that the great Re- 
publican leaders, Seward, Greeley, Lincoln, and Chase, had 
anything whatever to do with Brown's movements, or any 
knowledge of the raid till after it had been made. Brown's 
raid, however, had some effect in consolidating the South 
against the North.'* A son of Governor Wise has recently 
written that the attitude of the North surprised the South 
and did more to open its eyes to the gulf between the sec- 
tions than anything else. The great majority of southern 
voters were non-slaveholding poor whites. Vast numbers 
of these would probably have cast their lot for the Union iu 
1861, but for their fear of a slave insurrection. The south- 
em leaders rung many changes on the Brown raid to show 
that such an insurrection was possible and that the North 
was capable of encouraging it. This doubtless had much to 
do with unifying the South under the banner of the slave- 
holden at the outbreak of the war. 

"See Bursess't "Ciril War and the Consttttrtion,'' Vol. 1, p. 43. 
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THE FRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1860 

Scarcely had the country recovered from the exdtement 
of John Brown's raid, when it was called to face another 
presidential election — the most momentous of all since the 
overthrow of the Federalists in 1800. Great changes in the 
political world had been going on for several years. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Dred Scott decision, and the 
troubles in Kansas had shaken Democratic power to its 
foundations. The Republican party was irresistibly fasten- 
ing its hold upon the North. Thousands of Democrats who 
had adhered to the party of their fathers with all its faults 
could now endure it no longer, after the ignoble attempt of 
their President to force the Lecompton fraud upon Kansas ; 
and they were warmly welcomed into the Republican fold. 
Nevertheless, the Democrats would doubtless have again 
elected their President but for the fatal split within their 
own ranks. Early in February, Jefferson Davis of Mis- 
sissippi introduced in the Senate a series of resolutions 
which were intended to set forth the Democratic doctrine of 
the South, and which were meant as an ultimatum to the 
northern wing of the party. In these he set forth the ex- 
treme doctrine of Calhoun that the states were sovereign, 
that the general government was subordinate, and that 
neither Congress nor the territorial legislatures had the 
power to prohibit, but the government must protect, slavery 
in the territories. These resolutions were debated for many 
weeks, but ere they came to a vote the Democratic party had 
met in national convention at Charleston, South Carolina. 

The Charleston convention was inharmonious. The 
spirit of discord that had so long distracted the country now 
threatened the one last great bond between the North and 
the South—the Democratic party. Many looked with awe 
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upon the gatherinfr storm, when they realized what its mean- 
ing might be to the Federal Union. For long years the 
North and the South had been growing farther and farther 
apart The Whig party had destroyed itself in attempting 
to cater to both sections; the reli^ous bonds, the industrial 
and social bonds between them had for the most part been 
severed. Nothing was left to hold the North and the South 
together peacefully except this great political party whose 
representatives were now gathering at Oiarleston; and this 
bond was about to be broken. 

Douglas was again the Democratic idol of the North. 
But he had re~won his northern laurels only by sacrificing 
his popularity in the South ; and while he was now the first 
and only choice of the northern wing of the party, the 
South refused to accept him. But it was the platform, and 
not the candidate, on which the convention divided. The 
committee that framed the platform was composed of one 
delegate from e^ch state. There were eighteen free states 
and fifteen slave states; but as the delegates of two free 
states, California and Oregon, voted steadily with the South, 
that section had a majority in the committee. The commit- 
tee, therefore, adopted a platform, based on the Davis reso- 
lutions in the Senate, embodying the extreme southern doc- 
trine on the subject of slavery in the territories; namely, that 
no power could exclude it, that Congress must protect it 
The northern delegates could not accept this doctrine with- 
out sacrificing the vote of every northern state in the election. 
In vain they pleaded with their southern brethren to yield 
and save the party from disruption; the southern delegates 
were inflexible. Douglas meantime declared that he would 
refuse to be a candidate on such a platform. But the convetH 
tion was not obliged to accept this platform dictated t^ the 

»i)i.iv~5 
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cmunittee. The South had a majority in the comimttce. 
but not in the convention ; and now, for the first time in the 
histoiy of Democratic national conventions, the northern 
delegates made a determined stand, refused the dictation of 
the South, cast aside its proffered platform, and adopted 
anothw, brought in by a minority of the committee. By 
this platform as adopted the status of slavery in the terri- 
tories was to be determined by the courts. 

The next act in the great drama immediately followed. 
The Alabama delegates rose and seceded from the conven- 
tion, and they were followed by those from Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, and Arkansas. The 
remainder of the convention then began balloting for a 
candidate, and after fifty-seven fruitless ballots the convot- 
tion adjourned to meet on June i8 at Baltimore, white the 
seceding faction decided to meet at Richmond, Virginia. 

The adjourned convention met at the appointed time 
and place. Every reason now existed for a reunion of the 
factions. The Republicans had met in the meantime, and 
had pla<^ their candidates in the field; and every index 
pointed to a Republican victory unless the Democrats would 
unite. But this was impossible. The North could not, and 
the South would not, yield. Had the North yielded the 
point at issue, the Democratic party north of Mason and 
Dixon's line would have been destroyed. The northern dele- 
gates held their ground, and in consequence most of the 
delegates from the South who had not withdrawn at Charles- 
ton now did so, and they met in another hall. The conven- 
tion then nominated Douglas for President and Hcrschel 
V. Johnson of Georgia for Vice President. The seced- 
ii^ factiori, joined by tiieir brethren from Richmond, nomi- 
nated Jdin C Brcdcenridge of Kentucky for President and 
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Joseph Lane of Oregon for Vice President, and the sever- 
ance of the Democratic party was complete. Thus the great 
political party that had been founded by Jefferson, that had 
governed the country for half a century, had successfully 
carried on two foreign wars, and had acquired Florida and 
every foot of our public domain beyond the Mississippi, — 
this great party had at last quarreled with itself and invited 
its own destruction. 

The Republican convention met in the fast growing dty 
of Chicago on the i6th of May. The convention was ren- 
dered an object of intense interest by the fatal disagree- 
ment at Charleston ; for the belief was widespread that here 
would be named the next President of the United States. 
The great "wigwam," seating twelve thousand people, was 
built for the purpose, but this could accommodate only a 
fraction of the gathering clans that poured into the city from 
all points of the compass. The convention gave little evi- 
dence of being the exponent of a new-bom party founded 
on a great moral principle ; it was less orderly and seemed 
much less serious than the one that had met at Charleston. 
The streets of the city were filled widi noisy multitudes 
shouting for this or that candidate. No longer did the 
leaders of the party hold aloof, as four years before at 
Philadel^a, when they willingly let the prize go to a 
romantic adventurer of the West. Now the best men of 
the party stood ready and eager to receive the honors of the 
convention. 

The acknowledged leader of the party was William H. 
Seward of New York. His claims were stroi^. He was 
the chief originator of Republican doctrine, and for yean 
before the party was bom he had stood in the iocdraaA 
in battling against the encroachments of the slave power. 
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It wu composed of the old line Whigs and others who 
eould find no political resting place with the extrones r^ 
resented by Lincoln and Breckenridge, nor on the middle 
ground occupied by DoagUa. It called itself the Constitu- 
tional UnkMi party, adopted the terse platform "The Con* 
stitution, the Union, and the enforcement of the laws," 
which, in the apt words of Horace Greeley, meant anything 
in genera] and nothing in particular, and nominated John 
Bdl of Tennessee for President and Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts for Vice President Thousands of dtizena 
voted with this party simply because they could not decide 
which side they were on. 

The campaign was less boisterous than many of its 
predecessors. Issues rather than men were discussed— or 
rather, one issue, the same that bad been before the country 
for several years — slavery in the territories. Outside of 
Pennsylvania, where the tariff received a large share of 
attention, this great subject absorbed the public mind. The 
issue was squarely drawn between the Lincoln and Breck- 
enridge extremes. The Republicans took the positive 
ground that, as slavery was a moral and political evil, H 
should be permitted to spread no farther, and that Con- 
gress should prohibit it in the territories. The Brecken- 
ridge Democrats took the equally positive ground that, as 
slaves are constitutional property, their possession in the 
territories must be protected by Congress. The Douglas 
Democrats took the middle ground that Congress must 
keep its hands off, and that the people of a territory must 
decide for themselves whether slavery should exist among 
them. If the Douglas party should win, the great subject 
would simply be left unsetfled; if Lincoln or Breckenridge 
should carry the election, the issue would be squarely 
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jCHiwd and the defeated party must yield to the majority, 
or resist by violence. Threats of dissolving the Union, in 
ease of Lincoln's election, were made freely in the South; 
bat in the North it was not generally believed that such a 
ttep would be taken. Had the North fully realized the 
gravity of the situation, the election of Lincoln would have 
been doubtful ; for the people, a great many of them, what* 
ever their hatred of slavery, dreaded still more a dissolution 
of the Union or dvil war. Douglas made a noble fight. 
He spoke in many states; but with all bi« tireless energy 
aind eloquence, the tide against him was too great to be 
overcome. Nor could Breckenridge hope to carry a north- 
em state, and, as all the southern electors were not enough 
to make a choice, his election was impossible. Bell could 
not dream of carrying more than a few states. This left 
Lincoln as the only candidate whose election was possible, 
and in case of his failure the election would go to the House. 
But the House was hopelessly divided, no party controlling 
a majority of the states. 

The Republicans, however, felt confident If the Demo- 
crats had united at any time during the summer or early 
autumn, with Douglas as their candidate, they might pos- 
■U>ly have carried the election; but oot after the October 
elections in a few of the Northern states. When Pennsyl- 
vania voted in October and was carried by the Lincoln 
party, electing Andrew Curtin governor by thirty-two thou- 
sand majority, the last hope of successful opposition was 
crushed. Nothing under heaven could now prevent the elec- 
tion of Lincoln. This fact almost pleased the extreme 
South. The slaveholders preferred the election of Lincoln 
to that of Douglas; for if Douglas were elected, the great 
question would remain unsettled; if Lincoln were successful, 
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Pnddoit of KiciraKua. Sooo after he had succeeded in u 
power, he iuued a decree recstablbhiog slavery in the coiuttrj, where 
it had not existed for many years. This revealed the true object of 
his expedition— to secure Central America for slavery, and eventually 
W add those itatea to oar Union in tht intertsts of tha ilaveholdera. 
After he had held the country for two years, a coalition against hiu 
drove him out Twice afterward he made attempts to regain his hold 
on Nicaragua; but on the last of these trips he was overpowered, cap- 
tured, tried by court martial, condemned, and shot to death. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

AH AHTE-BELLUH VIXW 

A HURRIED view of the great people that were now 
about to engage in the bloodiest of all civil wars 
in the annals of history will here be appropriate. 
Soon after the second war with England the people of the 
United States began to feel a consdousness of national 
greatness and power as never before, and the marvelous 
development of the country in the half century that 
followed, gave evidence that this national pride rested on 
a sound basis. Within that period the population was 
greatly increased,-** the nation took its place among the 
greatest of manufacturing and commercial peoples; in 
literature, education, and invention it more than kept pace 
with the world's advancing civilization. A few of these 
developments may be described under separate heads, begin- 
ning with 

INVENnONS AND DUCOVERIES 

No other country ever gave to the world in the same 
length of time such a series of useful inventions as did the 
United States in the thirty years ending with i860. First 
among them in importance is perhaps the electric telegraph, 
the patent for which was granted to Samuel F. B. Morse 
in 1837, though twenty years passed before it came into very 
general use. In 1858 the first Atlantic cable was laid 
"For population at cad) census see clirotiologr in Vol I. 
75 
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Eas^ but the rising West as yet had few railroad advan* 
tages. Before i860, however, several great trunk lines 
extended irtxa the eastern seaboard to the valley of the 
Mississippi, the increase in mileage within the ten years 
being five-fold — from six thousand to thirty thousand 
miles. But railways had reached no such degree of per- 
fection as in our own day, and accidents with fatal results 
were very common. The same was true in a still greater 
degree of steamboats. The loss of life from these two 
sources was so great as to raise a loud protest from the peo- 
ple and the press. Congress passed a law in 1852 (still 00 
our statute books) to regulate steamboat travel. It provided 
for the careful inspection of steamers, for small boats and 
life-preservers to be carried on each, and made the owners 
responsible for accidents arising from a neglect of the pro- 
visions of this law. 

In the cities great changes had taken place since the first 
quarter of the century had closed. The principal streets 
were now paved with stone and lighted with gas. Fire 
engines took the place of the old hand bucket about the 
middle of the century. Omnibuses and horse-car lines were 
introduced back in the thirties; and waterworks, one of the 
greatest of city improvements, came into general use at 
about the same time. The attractions of city life had its 
effect on the population; the percentage of the people who 
lived in the cities was now far greater than it had been in 
earlier times. 

The material prosperity of the country during the decade 
ending with the panic of 1857 was amazing. Manufac* 
tories were imilliplied on every hand, and our commerce 
whitened every sea. Webster wrote in 1850 that "our 
foreign coinmerce was bardfy exceeded by the oldest and 
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most conunercial nations." The New York Herald sUted 
in 1853 that in "both sailing and steam vessels we have 
surpassed the whole world." James Buchanan declared in 
1854 that "our mercantile marine is the largest in the 
world." '* It is greatly to be regretted that all this was 
changed by the shock of civil war, and that, owing to our 
narrow navigation laws, we have jiever regained our pres- 
tige on the sea. 

EDUCATION AND BEUdON 

AU the states had established free-school systems by 
l86a In the Western states a certain portion of the pub- 
lic lands was set apart for school purposes, and as this 
grew in value the education fund was greatly swelled. The 
rural schools were usually ungraded, as many of them are 
to this day, but the rudiments of an education were within 
reach of all classes. It has been noted by foreigners that 
no armies ever before went forth to battle composed of men 
so universally intelligent as those of the Civil War.** The 
(alleges were also growing and multiplying, but their ef- 
ficiency by no means approached that of the present day. 

The religious growth of the country had been quite equal 
to its material growth. The intolerant spirit and bigotry 
of the early colonial days had almost wholly disappeared, 
and the great church bodies worked in friendly rivalry; but 
religion had not lost its hold on the masses. The part 
played by the various churches in reform movements, in 
education, and in fostering our modem civilization is in* 
calculable. Before i860 the leading Protestant bodie»— 

■See Rhodes, Vol. HI, p. 8. 

" See Goldwin Stnitb'i " Unit^ Statea." 
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Baptist, Congregationattst, Episcopalian, Lutheran, Metho- 
dist, Reformed, and Presbyterian — had become powerftd 
organizations, each was vigorously engaged planting mis- 
sions and building churches in the new settlements, in 
founding schools and colleges in the older states ; and each 
had begun to send missionaries into foreign fidds. The 
Ronum Catholics had also made conunendabte progresa 
Many of the foreign immigrants were of this faith, and. the 
Church put forth great efforts to supply for them sdiools 
and diurches in the various parts of the country where they 
settled. 

One of the strangest of American religious phenomena 
is the rise of the Mormons. As early as 1820 Joseph Smith 
of New York, a native of Vermont, began to have visicms 
and to dream dreams. In 1827 he professed to have found 
some golden tablets, revealed to him by an angel, the in- 
scriptions of which he published in 1830 as a new revelation 
from heaven. He called it "The Book of Mormon," or 
"The Golden Bible." This book had been copied, as the 
weight of evidence clearly indicates, from a manuscript in a 
Pittsburg printing ofRce by an employee of the ofHce named 
Rigdon, who was now in league with Smith, It had been 
written by Solomon Spalding of Conneaut, Ohio, and was 
a fanciful history of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
who were said to be descendants of the ten lost tribes of 
Israel.*^ On the publication of "The Book of Mormon," 
Smith had his "Three Witnesses," who solemnly declared 
tiiat an angel had revealed to them also that the new religion 
now preached by Smith was the true and only religion; 
but these men afterward quarreled with Smith and declared 
that their testimony was false and the whole scheme a fraud. 
" Sec Linn's " Story of the Mormons," Chap. VIL 
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But Smith oontinaed to preach his new religion, and toon 
had a few converts. He professed to receive new revela- 
tions from time to time. In one of these he was directed to 
move with his followers to Kirtland, Ohio, which he did. 
Here they remained for some years, when they removed to 
Independence, Missouri; but so undesirable were they that 
the other residents drove them from the state, and they set- 
tled in Illinois and built the city of Nauvoa The ctmvert* 
now numbered several thousand, and Smith was autocrat 
In 1843 Smith declared that he had revived a new revelation 
making it lawful for a man to have more than one wife. 
This was the origin of polygamy among the Mormons, rar 
"Latter-day Saints." 

The pe<>ple of Illinois soon grew tired of the Mormons. 
Smith came into conflict with the authorities and was lodged 
in jail, where, in 1844, he was set upon by a mob and shot 
to death, Brigham Young, oat of the "twelve apostles," 
now became the leader, and in 1847 the whole body of 
Mormons moved across the western plains to Great Salt 
Lake and built Salt Lake City. They called the place Dese- 
ret, but the United States government organized it into a 
territory under the name of Utah. In 1857 the Mormcnis 
rebelled against the United States authority. Troops were 
sent to Utah, and they soon put down all opposition, after 
which a "Gentile" governor was appointed to succeed Brig- 
ham Young, who had been governor. The Mormons have 
made many converts among certain classes, and their Church 
has shown an unexpected growth in the Rocky Mountain 
rcgicm. The whole number of Mormons in the world at this 
time is estimated at ^xmt three hundred thousand, probaUy 
niii^-£v« per cent of whom are in the United States. 

voL.nr — 6 
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equal to those of the North, but home seekers found little to 
attract them where slave labor was supreme and where 
thar sodat standing would not be above that of the poor 
whites. Furthermore, the slaveholders did not encourage 
free men to settle among them, for they well knew that 
every increment to the free labor in their section wouM tend 
to weaken the institution of slavery. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
DKIPTINa TOWARD HOSTIUTZM 

CAUSES AND FRELUtlNAKIES 

MANY causes have been given by various writers as 
bringing about the Civil War; but after all there 
was only one cause — slavery. Let us go back for 
a hurried glance at the great events of forty years that 
pointed toward war. It is true that there were muttered 
rumblings, arising from the slave question, since the found- 
ing of the government, but there was no general aligning 
of the North and the South on oj^nsite sides until the 
great agitation of 1820 that resulted in the Missouri Com- 
promise. This compromise, though it doubtless aided in 
keeping slavery out of the Northwest, was an immediate 
victory for the South. 

Then came the Texas question. The South longed for 
Texas. The North objected, but only feebly, and Texas 
came in as a slave state. Hard on this came the Mexican 
War. Its object we have noticed in a former chapter — ^nwre 
slave territory. Another victory for the slaveholder? Not 
exactly; for it haiq>ened that the people and not the poli- 
ticians bad it to decide whether California should be a slave 
or a free state, and they decided for freed<Mn. Next fol- 
lowed the Compromise of 1850, and this was a victory for 
the South; for the one feature objectionable to the slave- 
bolder — the admission of free California — ^had already been 
85 
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decided by the peoi^e and was therefore not a part of the 
compromise, and the other feature to attract the chief at- 
tention — the Fugitive Slave Law — was forced by the slave- 
holder upon the North. 

Four years then passed, when flie dlaveholder scored his 
greatest victory thus far in the Kansas-Nebr^ka bill, re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise. By this he received bade 
what he had paid for Misaouri. This migfat have troubled 
his a>nscience a little — for he still kept Missouri — ^until the 
highest tribunal in the land decided, throng the Drtd 
Scott case, that the slaveholder had been too good to hk 
opponents in granting the Missouri Compromise line, that 
he had exceeded his powers, like a son bartering away an 
entailed estate, which he had no power to sell — in other 
words, that the bargain had been null and void all along. 
This was hardly fair to the North, for the slaveholder had 
eaten his cake, — he had settled Missouri with slaves, — and 
]fet he took back the price he had paid for the privil^e. 

This ended the victories of the slaveholder. He made one 
more terrific struggle — for Kansas — but he lost. Why? 
Because, as in California, the people had the matter to settle. 
It is a very notable fact that in all these minor struggles 
antedating the war the South won in each case, except in 
those of California and Kansas; and in these two only 
had the people an opportunity to decide. AH t}ie others 
were decided by the ruling class, so-called. 

From these facts we n^ich the twofold conclusion : first, 
that the slaveholder dominated the government for many 
years before the war; second, that the people in general 
were not in sympathy with him. If then the people, the 
source of all power, did not approve the slaveholder's rule, 
irhy £d they not take matters into their own hands, as 
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tbqr had. the n^ »nd die power to do?** It majrlw m- 
Rwered that they did this eventually. First they defeated 
the Democratic party for waging the Mexican War; then 
tluy slew the Whig party for the compromise measures. 
But such mild treatment was ineffective in dealti^ with audi 
It powerful, audacious, determined oligardiy as the slave 
power of the South. Seeing that heroic measures were neo- 
caaary, the people therefore founded a new political partTi 
based it on the non-extension of slavery, and elected their 
Prestdeat.** This was a n<Aice that the extension of slavery 
must cease; and this the slaveholder could not endure— 
hence came the war. 

The cause of the war was slavery, and slavery alone. 
Some say that the war arose from the different interprets* 
tions of the Constitution on the question of state sover- 
eignty, miscalled state rights. But what caused this differ- 
cnoe of interpretations? Slavery. State sovereignty was 
but a weapon, the most convenient and effective, with which 
tfie slaveholder battled for his favorite institution. Why 
should he wish to destroy the Union which his fathers had 
helped to form? Why should he be less loyal than the New 
England manufacturer, the Pennsylvania miner, or the 
Ohio farmer? It waS not so at the beginning of the cen- 
tury; it is not so to-day, since the apple of discord has been 
removed. For sixty years no state or statesman had threat- 

"One cansc of the pd^le'i UrdincM wu their indiSefeoce. It 
required nuin; jiears for the North to learn that the Unioa conld not 
continiie half alave and half free. 

"It is true that fewer than half the people voted for Lincoln; 
many were too timid to vote their convictions, others could not break 
away from the historic party of their fathers ; but it is certain that hj 
i860 a laree majority of the pet^le of the country oppoied the further 
extension of slavery. 
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ened the Union through state rights per se. In e^^ry case, 
when so used, it was some grievance that led to the use of 
state rights as the handiest effective weapon.** When Jef- 
ferson abandoned his extreme state rights views for a 
stronger union, the status of that doctrine would have been 
settled except on account of other grievances for which it 
was made a mask. But for slavery state rights would 
have adjusted itsdf ; and this it was doing, for it was less 
prominent in 1840 than at the beginning of the century. 
State rights in the abstract had nothing to do with bringing 
on the war. 

Others say that secession caused the war. Very true; 
but what caused secession? Slavery, Still others will say 
that the election of Lincoln brought about secesuon and 
war. But why was Lincoln objectionable to the South, ex- 
cept on account of his views and the attitude of his party 
on slavery? The Kansas-Nebraska Law, the Dred Scott 
decision, the border strife in Kansas— each played its part 
in hastening the war, but they were all slavery questicms. 
In short, all the various causes that converged to bring 
about the dreadful conftict may be summed up into one 
sweeping cause of causes — slavery. 

In a remoter sense, however, climatic and economic con- 

** New Engl&nd had ■ quarrel with the Korennnent during the War 
of 1813, and appealed to state aovereiEnty; Fennsylvania had a umilar 
experience in iScS, Ohio in iSw, South Carolina in 1632. Aa Alex- 
ander Johnson truly says: " Almott every ttate m the Union in turn 
declared iU oum tovereignly, and denounced as almotl treatonable, 
nmi\ar declaraticns in other cases by other states." But the doctrine 
was given up in other sections while it was retained in the South be- 
cause of the peculiar institution. Thus at the South the generation 
preceding the war was thoroughly indoctrinated with state rights, and 
it was this that led such men as Robert E. Lee to side with the South. 
But this condition was brought about wholly by slavery. 
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diticms, wfaidi rendered slave labor remunerative at tiie 
South and not at the North, may be said to have caused tbi 
war; but these conditions would have brought no war with- 
out slavery. The Northern states emancipated soon after 
the Revolution, not that the people were more righteous 
than those of the South, for they were not, but because 
slavery had not taken such a hold on the North. Slavery 
in the one section and not in the other brought about a 
growing difference in social, economic, and political condi- 
tions, and the two sections drifted apart for many years. 
The statement that the causes of the war were "numerous 
and varied" ** is misleading if unexplained, for every cause 
bad its root in slavery. It is morally certain that there 
would have been no war but for slavery — unless it must 
be admitted that no ptoplt are capable of adjusting in right 
proportion the relations of the great opposing tendencies, 
Nationality and Democracy, without bloodshed. 

The slaveholder was remarkably shrewd, but he made 
blunders. One was his forcing the Fugitive Slave Law i^n 
the northern conscience. This led the northerner to see 
riavery in its ugliest form. The pleasant relations between 
the master and slave he did not see; he saw only the flee^ 
ing black man and heard bis tale of woe ; again, he saw the 
fi^tive seized and dragged back to the land of bondage. 
Such scenes awakened in the people of the North a moral 
resentment against slavery as nothing else could have done. 

The most serious blunder of the slaveholder was his forc- 
ing the war by an attempt to break up the Union. This 
was a daring leap, and it proved to be a fatal blunder. He 
had been protected by the Constitution and by his infhience 
over the northern politicians; now he shattered the Con- 
"Mwyi "Political Pirtjes," p. 117. 
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MltutkHi and alienated his northern friends ; he appealed Ui 
case from the lower court, the Ginstitution and the govcm- 
ment, to the higher tribunal, the people. Had he not 
learned by the fate of California and Kansas, by the rough 
handling of the Whig party and of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Democrats, that the people were not with him? The slave- 
holder knew that the North was immeasnraUy stnmgcr 
than the South; he certainly knew that in an exhausting 
war, a fight to the finish, between the Union and the slave 
power, both ccMild not survive. Did he underestimate die 
Union sentiment, the love for the old flag at the Nordi? 
Did he expect to be permitted to depart in peace? Or did 
he rely on foreign recognition and aid? The slaveholder 
was admirably brave and daring, but in some ways he mi»- 
calculated, and he made a fatal bltuider in permitting hil 
ouise to be appealed to the sword." 

SECESSION 

The news that Abraham Lincoln had been elected to 
the presidency, though not unexpected, fell like a paH 
upon many parts of the South. Many of the radicals, it 
is true, professed to rejoice at the result; for now, they 
claimed, they had suflicicnt cause for secession ; but with 
the great majority the feeling was one of awe and of evil 
forebodings. The threat to secede from the Union was as 
old as the century; it had been indulged in by many states 
North and South, and it usually awakened little fear. But 
in this case the South was in deep, deadly earnest. Thft 
ground on which the South based its right to secede was 
tiiat the Union was a confederation of sovereign states, caxb 

* The luif of discussion in this section is slmiUr to that of 
IV of my " Side Ughts," Series IL 
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of whidi had the legal power to withdraw from the compMt 
St irfeasure. The pretext far secession at that time was, as 
shown by the "declaration of causes" issued by South Caro- 
lina, ttiat thirteen of the northern states had passed "per- 
sonal-liberty laws" in violation of the Constitution, that the 
antislavery agitation of the North had rendered property 
hi slaves insecure, and that a man whose "opinions and 
purposes were hostile to slavery" had been elected President 
of the United States. It was also claimed that the South 
had been taxed by hi^ tariff duties for the benefit of north- 
em interests. 

South Carolina took the first step toward dismembering 
the Union. Even before the election Governor Gist of that 
Mate sent a circular letter to the governors of the other 
cotton states inquiring if they were ready to take the ded* 
sive step in case of Lincoln's success. From most of them 
the answer was rather discouraging. North Carolina and 
Louisiana were unwilling ; Alabama and Georgia he^tated ; 
Florida alone gave a hearty affirmative response. But the 
impetuous South Carolina would wait for none of them. 
Her legislature met on November 5 to choose presidential 
Sectors, for in this state alone the electors were still chosen 
by the legislature, and not by the people. This was the op- 
portunity. The legislature remained in session till the 
news of Lincoln's election had caused a whirlwind of dis- 
union enthu^asm to sweep over the state. Now was the 
time to strike, for a few weeks of reflection mi^t co(rf 
the ardor of the people. The legislature lost no time in 
calling for the election of a secession convention. This 
dcction was held on December 6, and the convention met on 
the 17th. 

The short campaign was mariced by the wildett cntbO' 
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mMtn. Without psrty diviaioof the best men of Ac itate 
were diotcn ; five bad been governors of the state, and many 
had served in GingTCSS. By the time this convention met the 
people had been wrought up to fever heat "The excite- 
ment of the people is great under the sense of deep wrongs," 
wrote the newly elected governor. There can be no doubt 
of their sinceri^. They honestly believed that the continued 
agitation of the North against slavery threatened the peace 
and happiness of their homes, and would, if continued, ren- 
(fcr life unendurable at the South. For many years they 
had been taught to love their state above the Union, and 
now it was easy for them to decide on the one remedy for 
their wrongs, as they believed, — secession. 

The demeanor of the delegates was grave. They seemed 
to feel a deep sense of their responsibiUty. Thetr " Dec- 
laration of Independence" was solemnly read to the assem- 
bly. The ordinance of secession repealed the act of 1788, 
by which the state had adopted the Constitution, and pro- 
nounced the union between South Carolina and the United 
States of America dissolved. The vote was unanimous, 
and the state thus "resumed her sovereign powers." Ex- 
cited throngs had gathered outside the convention hall ; the 
streets of Charleston were filled with an expectant multi- 
tude. When the word was passed to the waiting crowds 
that the ordinance of secession had been passed, they broke 
forth into uncontrollable cheers, the cannon boomed, the bells 
rang, and palmetto flags were waved in exultant joy 
tiirougftout the city. The South Carolinians compared than- 
•elves with the heroes of 1776; they seemed never to doubt 
that a new nation was then and there bom. and they 
rejoiced at being witnesses of the mighty event. The state 
tbdi issued an address to the other slave states urging them 
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to le^ve the UnUHi, and to join with her in forming a sontii- 
ern confederacy. 

Within one month after the secession of South Carolina 
four other states had followed her example, — Mississippi 
on January 9, Florida on the loth, Alabama on the itth, 
and Georgia on the 19th. In each of these secession was 
accomplished through a convention elected for the purpose, 
but in none was the seceding ordinance submitted to a vote 
of the people. Had this been done, the ordinance would 
doubtless have passed in each state, but in each, except per- 
haps Mississippi and Florida, a strong minority vote would 
have been recorded against disunion and this would have 
disclosed a weakness of the movement which the leaders 
were unwilling to reveal." In Geoi^, the Empire State 
of the South, the feeling against secession was strong. 
Alexander H. Stephens, who led the faction opposed to 
disunion, declared that the state would have refused to 
take the step but for the cry, "We can make better terms 
out of the Union than in it" This was doubtless true, and 
it proves that Georgia meant to leave the Union only tem- 
porarily for the purpose of making terms with the North. 
Even then the convention recorded 89 votes against the 
ordinan^ in a vote of 297. Louisiana was the next to fol- 
low, on January 26, and Texas seceded on the ist of Feb- 
ruary. The faithful old governor of Texas, Sam Houston, 
did all in his power to prevent secession, but the lepslature 
usurped the power and called a convention. This state was 
the iirst of the seceding states to submit the ordinance of 

"It mast be remanbem! that the FedenI Constitution had been 
adopted by the varioaa states through coaventions, and not bj direct 
vote of the people. The Sonth, therefore, ii not open to critidsoi for 
following the precedent 
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1 to B vote of die people. It vns carried at a popa- 
lar election, but there was a considerable vote recorded 
against it 

These seven seceding states comprised the great cotton 
bdt of the South. On February 4 they joined their for- 
tunes and formed the Southern Confederacy.** A joint 
oonvention met for this purpose at Montgomery, Alabama, 
adopted a temporary constitution, and chose a provisional 
President and Vice President. 

This provisional Constitution was supplanted by a per- 
manent one, adopted by Congress on March ti, 1861. 
Having been ratified by the states it went into effect in Feb- 
ruary, 1862. A brief comparison between this and the 
Federal Constitution is interesting. The Confederate Con- 
stitution was modeled closely after that of the United States, 
the term "Confederate States" being used instead of 
United States, and "Confederacy" for Union. In the pre- 
amble we find, "We, the people of the sovereign states," 
instead of "We, the people of the United States." In some 
points in which this Constitution differs from our own, the 
changes may be pronounced improvements, such as : The 
President was to be elected for six years and was not to be 
eKgible for reflection; he was empowered to veto items in 
an appropriation bill while, approving the remainder of the 
bill; members of the Cabinet were to be entitled to a seat 
in either house of Congress for the discussion of matters 
pertaining to their respective departments. Other dianges 
were: A protective tariff was made illegal; internal im- 
provements were confined to aids to navigation, which were 
to be repaid by duties on the navigation so aided; the postal 

" The Texas delegate! h>d not yet arrived. They came soon after- 
ward. 
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a was to be sdf-sustaining after Mardi i, 1863. True 
to the theory of state sovereignty, a state legislature by a 
two-thirds vote could impeach a national official acting with- 
in the state. A slavdulder was pennitted to travd in i^y 
state with his slaves. 

Provision was made for the admission of imw states; 
but it is notable that no provision was made for secession 
from the Confederacy. The most striking feature of this 
Constitution was that it forbade the reopening of the fcMrdgn 
alave trade. The meaning of this clause has been con- 
Btrued in two ways : as a respectful recognition of the en- 
lightened public opinion of the world, or as a bid for the 
border slave states to join the Confederacy ; for if the for- 
eign trade were not reopened, the border states might retain 
the market for their slaves by joining the Confederacy. 

For diief magistrate the whole South turned to JeSerion 
Davis of Mississippi. We have met Mr. Davis in the Mex- 
ican War, in the United States Senate, and m the CatHnet 
of Pierce. He was a native of Kentucky, had migrated to 
Misiussippi, had espoused the cause of the slaveholder, and 
had risen in jniblic and private life until he was the recog- 
nixed leader of the far-famed aristocracy of the South. He 
was a graduate of West Point and was thoroughly trained 
in military, as well as in political, life. A nominal Demo- 
crat, he was in reality just the opposite; he was an aristo- 
crat of the old school, typically represented in the preceding 
generation by John Randolph. Davis was a sincere, honest 
man, dignified, conservative, and intensely devoted to duty 
as he saw it^" He was the chief, though not the most 
radical, representative of the ultra-slaveholders, and, after 
the death of Calhoun, the ablest leader in the Soutti. 

" Burgesi, Vol I, p. 17. 
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For Vice Pretident, Alocander H. Stephens of Gco^h 
was chosen. Thoug:h he was a man of strong intellect, the 
dioice fell upon him rather because of the elements he r^ 
resented He had been a Whig, and had joined the dis* 
unionists only out of loya% to his state. It was believed 
that his selection for the second ofhce would attadi to the 
southern cause the former Whigs and those who had 
reluctantly joined in the disunion movement Mr. Davis 
chose a CatHnet of six members, oat from each of the 
seceding states except his own.*^ There were bat two 
really strong men in this Cabinet, — Robert Toombs of 
Georgia, secretary of state, and Judah P. Benjamin of 
Louisiana, attorney-general. 

Thus within three months after the election of Lincoln, 
and one month before his inauguration, seven of the South- 
em states had withdrawn from the Union, and had set up 
a government of their own, — on account of anticipated 
evils, — and this in the face of the repeated statements of 
the RepuUicans that they had no intention of interfering 
with slavery where it already existed, and in fte face of 
the fact that they could not do so if they would, because 
both houses of Congress were still Democratic. As to the 
constitutional right to secede, the question is theoretical, 
and no amount of discussion would settle it in the minds of 
alL One point, however, may be mentioned. It is certain 
that the framers of the Constitution never meant that vio- 
lent secession from the Union they fonned should be pos- 
sible. The Articles of Confederation provided that the 
Union formed by them should be "perpetual"; and while 

" More accataltlj, Fresident Davis did not name the Cabmet, bat 
left the Mlection from each state to the delegate! in the conventioa froai 
that ttate. 
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the Constitution, which supplanted them, does not mention 
this, it does provide for "a more perfect imion" than the 
one that it replaced. How could a "more perfect union" 
be less enduring than the "perpetual" Union it was in- 
tended to supplant? And besides, as President Lincobi 
argued, it is beyond the bounds of reason that any govern- 
ment would provide for its own destruction. 

But there is another light in which the unbiased historian 
must view this matter. Assuming that slavery is right. 
that the North was wrong in condemning it, the South was 
right in its desire to separate from the Union. A separa- 
tion by violence, as Mr. Lincoln said, would have been an 
irreparable blow to popular government, but a peaceful 
separation by mutual agreement, bad such a thing been 
possible, would have been immeasurably better than for the 
two sections to remain together and keep up forever the 
distressing quarrel that had distracted the country for so 
many years. With all our intense pride of nationality, it is 
a mistake to believe that the inclusion of the vast domain 
of the United States under one government is absolutely 
essential to the advance of modem civilization. It were 
better far that the country be divided into two friendly rival 
powers than that it remain under one government in per- 
petual warfare with itself. But, as is now acknowledged by 
all, slavery was a bhghting evil to the country, a blot on 
the civilization of the nineteenth century ; and, viewed in this 
light, the secession of the South may be considered a bless- 
ii^, for it brought about the ultimate destruction of slavery. 

THE WIHTra IN WASHINGTON 

President Buchanan was greatly perplexed at the rash 
and predintate acticm of the cotton states. A true tmionist 
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and an honest man at heart, his sympathies were neverthe- 
less at first with the South. He firmly believed that the 
South had reason to be exasperated at the continued anti- 
slavery agitation at the North. In his annual December 
message to Congreu he (^lenly expressed this sentiment, 
but advised against disunion, as the election of an antistav- 
ery President did not afford just cause for dissolving the 
Union, especially as it was the result of "transient and 
temporary causes, which may probably never again occur," 
He also reminded the South that, with the exception of the 
Missouri Compromise, now repealed, Congress had never 
enacted a law that was unfavorable to the interests of slav- 
ery. What an admission from such a source! The mes- 
sage also denied the power of the President, or even of 
Congress, to prevent secession. Mr. Buchanan intended, 
no doubt, to conciliate the South by the tone of his message, 
but this he failed to do. On the other hand, the slavehold- 
ers were greatly encouraged in their work of destroying the 
Union, for now they were assured that there would be no 
forcible opposition to their course during the remainder of 
Buchanan's term. But Buchanan was not alone responsible 
for this message. Aside from the powerful influence of 
the southern members of his Cabinet over the mind of the 
President, he had received from his attorney-general, Jere- 
miah S. Black of Pennsylvania, an official opinion on the 
subject of secession, and on this opinion bis message was 
largely based. 

The North received the message of the President with 
astonishment The press was severe in its criticisms, and 
the effect was soon felt in the Cabinet General Cass re- 
scued his position as secretary of state because he could 
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not agree with the President on the subject of secession," 
and Mr. Black became his successor. A few days later 
South Carolina passed its ordinance of secession, and this, 
with the rising sentiment at the North, wrought a sudden 
change in the attitude of Black, He now took a deter- 
mined stand for the Union, and it was he that influenced 
the President not to recognize the South Carolina conunis- 
sioners who came, a short time afterward, to treat with 
the government. But Blade was not alone. Edwin M. 
Stanton, who became attorney-general, and Joseph Holt, 
the secretary of war, were stanch defenders of the Union 
cause, and these three soon gained the ascendency over the 
vacillating President In January General John A. Dix of 
New York was called to the treasury department, and hi» 
ringing dispatch to the treasury agent at New Orleans, 
"If any man attempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot," had a magic effect in stimulating 
the North. Buchanan from this time forth was in full 
agreement with his reorganized Cabinet, though he still 
claimed that the executive had no power to coerce a seceding 
state. In a special message on January 8 he declared it the 
duty of the President to collect the public revenues and to 
protect the public property in all the states, and to use force 
in so doing if necessary. So different was the tone of this 
message from that of December that it was difficult to 
realize that they had emanated from the same pen. 

No President had ever been placed in a more trying situ- 
ation than was James Buchanan. He has been severely 
censured for his southern sympathy in the autumn of i860. 
But it must be remembered that his most intimate lifelong 
associates were southern statesmen, that he was deeply 

"Notably on reinforcmg the forts in Giarleston harbor. 
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grieved at the recent defeat of his party, and that the revolt 
in the South was a revolt a^inst the success of his political 
enemies. Could he now suddenly break the instincts of a 
lifetime, come out openly against his old friends, and 
espouse the cause of Republicanism? And further, it is 
almost certain that he believed at first that secession would 
be a temporary thing, that the Southern states would soon 
become quiescent, and that the fright given to the people 
of the North by the southern outbreak would be a good 
lesson for them. Again, it must be remembered that Bu- 
chanan was not a leader of mai; he had little executive 
ability; he was cautious almost to timidity; he was not an 
originator of great movem^ts, nor capable of standing out 
for a principle. For his attempt to force the Lecxwnpton 
constitution on Kansas a few years before, Buchanan stands 
unforgiven at the bar of history ; but for his action in this 
great crisis near the close of his public life, the unprejudiced 
American must deal gently with his memory. 

The agitation in the North during this fateful winter was 
almost equal to that of the South. But there was little 
spirit of defiance; it was rather one of conciliation. Meet- 
ings were held in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
which expressed sentiments of conciliation for southern 
ears. At Philadelphia George William Curtis, who had 
been a strong antislavery advocate, was forced to cancel a 
lecture engagement for fear of a riot, and the Republican 
mayor of that city declared in a public speech that the 
criticisms of slavery from the pulpit, the lecture room, and 
the press should cease and must be "frowned down by a 
just and law-abiding people." A reaction against Repub- 
licanism was visible on all sides, and thousands regretted 
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having voted for Lincoln,*' not that thdr sentiments on sUv- 
ery had changed, but because tbey preferred the old regime 
to war or disunion. This feeling of the people was reflected 
in Washington, and the whole winter was spent by Congress 
in considering how the southern discontents might be con- 
ciliated. 

A so-called Peace Congress met in Washingtt^ on the 
day of the meeting of the Confederate Coi^ress at Mont- 
gomery. It was called by Virginia, and all the Southern 
states that had not seceded, and most of the Northern 
states, responded. Among the delegates to the Peace Ccn»* 
gress we find some of the leading men of the country — 
William P. Fessenden of Maine, George S. Boutwell of 
Massachusetts, Wilmot of Pennsylvania, Chase of Ohio, 
Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, and the venerable ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler of Virginia, who was chosen chairman of the 
Congress. After three weeks' deliberation this "Congress" 
sent its recommendations to Congress; but tbey came to 
nothuig, and it is needless to discuss them. 

The Senate had been deeply engaged in the discussion of 
the "Crittenden Compromise," so called from its author, 
John J. Crittenden of Kentucky. This aged senator, who 
had devoted a long and useful life to the service of his coun- 
try, was perhaps better fitted than any other to adjust the 
relations between the two sections, had such a thing been 
possible. He not only represented a border state that hui^ 
in the balana ; he was also himself a political neutral. For- 
merly a Whig, he did not, at the fall of his own party, join 
die Republicans or the Democrats, but occupied a middle 
ground; and he was now fitted above all men to view both 
sides with the unprejudiced eye of a jurist Crittenden 
"Bbin^ Vd. I, p. 373. 
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